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Foreword 




The Appropriate future pattern ifl^i^ei finaijcihg of higher education in the 
United States continues to b\ oni^f t^Mo^it discussed yet unsettled prob- 
lems of the day. It is of ccuicem th^l^^d^e^ still so much indecision about 
how we shall pay the jjills while we are sbfippisive about the depth and breadth 
of the opportunities we will provide. ' " 

lyfany propossds have been put forth by educators, economists, and politi- 
dans.? In' virtually all such proposals, the rolS of student fees continues to 
Ihold a position ^ importance — in some even a ppsitipn of prominence. Even ' 
the strongest advocates of massive fedpral a^id state, aid to higher education 
concede that it would be exceedingly difficult, even if highly desirable, for 
higher education to survive for very long without the income from student fees. 
Student f jses added to the other costs incidental to gaming a college education 
already produce for a sis^ble proportion of our student population prpblems^so 
great as to frustrate t^ersonal ambitidns and. the . accomplishment of larger 
national goaltiL. Increased costs without commensurate palliatives can be ex- 
pected to intensify these fnistratiotig. . * 

Varied programs df stiident finan(?ial assistance, then, in a culture whicb 
supports educational inclusiveness and has an economic philosophy which 
favors feifig and other costs to the individual, are essential to the accomplish- 
ment of national purpose. It was this reasoning which prompted the scheduling 
of the conf^ence for which* this volume is a report. It is indeed timely to 
explar^ thejfole of student aid, describe it as it now exists, and project its role 
into the future in the boldest forms necetoary to accomplish our purposes. 

The timeliness of the meeting is perhaps best demogfitrated by relating the 
circumstances prevailing during the piriod over whith the meeting was planned 
and conducted. The colloquium, 9- "first" both for the subject and for the Col- 
lege ScholarshifJt Service, was cDnceived in the fall of 1961 during the waning 
days of the first session , of the' 87th Congress— a time when the chances of 
• passing a billjor federal aid to Mgher education, including aid for scholarships. 



seemed indeed dim; The program format was developed and speakers were ob- 
tained durihg the period of ipdecisiveness which characterized the early days of 
the second session of the 87th Congress. The meetings w^re held May 13-16, 
1962, in a time of hopeful watching and waiting. This publication now becomes 
available at a time when the fate of federal scholarships is again obscured 
becausj of a series of occurrences which seem \o the majority of educators 
' to be irrelevant to the enactment of institutional and student support programs. 
It was, in'iact, these circumstances that made it nectary for one of our 
speakers, the Honorable Edith Green, Congresswoman from Oregon, chair- 
man of the- House Special Subcommittee on Education, and a recognized 
tongressional champion of increased financial aid to institutions and students, 
to request that her remarks at the colloquium be considered off the record. 
Participants who heard her at the meetings came away with great respect for 
this charming lady), convinced that the cause for increased aid to education 
could ask for no greater champion. 

In attendance at thp colloquium were 105 participants— college presidents, 
deans, financial officers, stud6n^ aid and admissions directors; representatives 
from government and private commerce; and the staff of various national or- 
. ganizations, including the College Scholarship 'Service. It was the unanimous 
feeling of these- participants that an organized national effort by educators, an 
e?4rt'of greater depth. and duration than a conference setting could offer, was 
called for to delineate the scope and role of future student financial aid efforts. 
^ The evidence ^was clear that unless aid expenditures continued to grow at a 
commensurate rate with rising costs and changing national purposes and goals, 
frustration would continue to be the reward of planning in advance for national 
needs. The continued failure of Congress to enact a scholarship progran^ in the 
face pT strong support for it from all quarters, including present and previous 
Presidents of the United States, makes it essential that a better case be made for 
such a prograb or that othet sources be found. The potential control of educa- 
tion by federal Powers is not an issue in the matter of scholarships. However, 
th^ witholding of help wh^h it is cleariy needed can be a more insidious form 
of control than the provision of help if its purposes and rules are in full public 



view. 



Much of. the credit for the success of the colloquium goe^ to its director, 
Byron S. Hollinshead. Few people in the nation have been more concerrfed.than^ 
he about the accessibility of higher education in the United States. Hi^1)Ook, 
Who Should Go to College,' did much to awaken national concern for the ptoblem 



1 (New York: Columbjt University Press, 1952). 



and stimulated much oTt the constructive action in the past decade toward 
solving it. His years- abroad after this eflfort gave him an even broader per- 
spective of our problems and goals' and made him the ideal choice for the 
directorship of this first College Scholarship Service colloquium. He pursued 
his task) as this publication testifies, with great wisdom and understanding of 
the problem. * 

The oiloquium committee^A consisting of Gene*D. Gisburne, chairman, 
Homer ETOabbidge, Charles C^Cole, Jr., William C. Fels, Jeanne McConeghy, 
and John F. Morse, also deserves special credit for its service as a constant 
source of inspiration and guidance to the colloquium director and the College 
Scholarship Service staff. , • 

To those.; who attended the colloquium, the experience was a memorable 
one. But they Represent only a handful of the people who must be concerned 
about the^'future accessibility of higher education in /xhe United States. By 
putting the papers presented at the meetings in this /book form^ we have re- 
corded the formal utterances of the meeting. We have provided a njeans for 
the wide dissemination of the facte and ideas. We have not done justice to the 
warmtfi j^nd enthusiasm of the^ presentations nor the eloquent interchange 
between speakers and among speakers and participants. It is hoiped that the 
ideas contained herein will serve over the months and years ahead to focus 
the thinking and discussion of many of our leaders on this important and 
timely topic, • ^ ^ . ' 

Rbxford G, Moon, Jr. 

Director of the College Scholarship Service 



Introduction 
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On a wintry weekend last January, Rexford G. Moon, Jr., Homer D. Babbidge, 
John F. Morse, and I met for dinner in Washington, D. C, to begin the plan- 
ning of "the first colloquium on student aid. Each of us was imbued with the 
idea that one of the nation's greatest problems was how to conserve its human 
talent, and we thought that if we could develop a full analysis of this problem 
and suggest possible solutions we would be serving an important national 
purpose. 

Furthermore, we thought it would help to develop the ideas of the speakers 
we might bring together if their proposals could be spread before a perceptive 
audience whose ftiembers had seen drafts, before the meeting, of the papers 
to be presented. Perhaps beyond our deserts, we were successful in obtaining as 
speakers the best array of talent in America on the assigned subjects. 

As we listened to the speeches that are now presented ftn this volume, y^e 
could begin to assess the plan of our meetings and the value of the presenta- 
tions. At the moment I am not sure how to evaluate our meetings. I think w^ 
did a fine job of analyzing the problems. We also developed some answers' 
which will be useful. But I think I agree with Homer Babbidge's observation 
that we may still be whittling away on some of those difficulties in 1975. 

At any rate, as colloquium director, I am grateful to all*the participants — 
those who helped with the arrangements, those who gave papers, those who 
asked questions, and those who simply came. I could not have had closer 
cooperation nor more intelligent participitidn. Beginning wit^ our first sessionj 
we vJere presented with unusual analyses, well organized in content and style. 

Frederick Rudolph's paper gives us historical perspective and sets a 
brilliant beginning tone. It is a benefit to all of us to know how shallow are 
the distinctions between "public" and "private" and how much our early 
colleges owed their very existence to the self-sacrifice of their professors. 

When we turned to the economic stake in consendng talent I felt unhappy' 
that economists have not thus far been able to make a stroAger case. Certainly 
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modem cities owe their existence to the skill of our engineerinjj;; our agricultural 
surpluses stem directly from the teaching and research of our agricultural 
schools and experiment stations; our vast business enterprises could not be 
organized or manned without the training given by our schools of business; and 
the nation's health depends upon the variety and high quality of the health 
sciences taught in our universities. While it may be difficult to put such ob- 
servations into quantitative terms, we should not hesitate, in my opinion^ to 
claim more than the economists segn willing to chart or gjraph as the contribu- 
tion of education. A modem society can only improve itself ecbhomically, 
socially, culturally, and politically by enlarging and improving its su|^rt of 
education. ^ * ' 

{ As Robert J. fiavighurst points out, the chief way we have kept our society 
stable has been by giving young people with *'barely visible" talents an op- 
portunity to move up on the social scale. According to him about one-third of 
the students in the top quarter of ability are hot now going to college, and we 
could almost double the nimiber of those who make test scores that now place 
them in, the top quarter in talent if we made a persistent effort to g^ve an op- 
portunity to all young people, particularly those now submerged by poverty 
* or held back"by xxiltural and racial prejudices. 

As we consider our national obligations to assist students in these troubled 
^ days, we recognize that we have a problem within a problem. This other 
problem is to think of students from other countries in the same way we think 
of our own. Although foreign students number only about 50,000 of our 
4,000,000, their importance is out of all proportion to their ntunbers. In many 
cases they are the possible future leaders of their countries. In all cases they 
' represent possible areas of understanding for the United States. Furthermore, 
they can teach valuable thing^o our own students by helping to remove sus- 
picions and prejudices by aemonstrating the oneness of human aspiradons. 
Dael Wolfie's brilliant paper on the stake we have in conserving talent from 
countries other than our own deserves a wide reading. 

As we think of the need to expand our student aid and to see that such 
aid would have maximum effect, our attention turns to a consideration of 
those agencies which can help. To put all these agencies under the labels of 
federal, state, and private may be too broad a classification but there seems to 
be no other convenient one. 

Traditionally we have beeti taught to fear the federal government even 
though we comprise jt. And it certainly is true that the vastness of our country 
means that we cannot and should not think of operating such programs as 
student aid solely froni Washington. Nonetheless, it has* become clear that 




most people now believe that federal funds going to education should be in- 
creased* even though these samfe people may differ on the practici^l problems 
of how the money is to be handled ^nd who is to set the rules for its expenditure. 

The federal government act through state governments, as Arthur ' 
Marmaduke points out. It can act in direct relation to the colleges as exem- 
plified by the Gi Bills, or it can decentralize its operations by using regional 
agencies. All would agree that the states are probably the best agencies to 
handle federal scholarships if they IjiaVe the population, ^the administrative 
staffs, and the willingness to make ai^ards by national rules. 

As Frederick Rudtolph indicate-in his discjission, and as John M. Stalnaker 
demonstrates by figures in hi8,"the colleges themselves have, always been the. 
biggest distributors of student aid. In a society whicli has administrativj^-^ 
arrangements as diverse' as ours w^ gain in strength by tapping all possible 
sources ot assistance, all po^ble agencies of influence, ^hese private operations 
together far outweigh in amount and influence all other sources of student as- 
\> sistance. It seems desirable to keep it that way. T 

We are all greatly impressed by the wide variety of assistance available p 
New York State and the intelligent way in which it is organized and admiiais- 
. tered. New York and California may be though* of as states which have, de^ 
velpped many ijiethods of student aid — all of them i^ful for other states to. 
study. Commissioner James E. Allen's preference for the states* taking the lead ' 
in administering federal funds, as well as developing pro-ams to sustain 
private colleges, is a wholly understandable position when one considers the 
size, wealth, and efficiency of the New York State government. Whether other 
states -can emulate the various aspects of the New York administrative orr 
ganization and structure is, however, another question. 

In the realm of financing, no one could expe^^t Homer Babbidge to be able 
^ to provide all the figures one .might wish in projecting an* ideal program in 
higher education. As he remar}cs, there are too many ufiTmowi^ variables. 
Nonetheless, his paper is of great inteK^t because it contains many of the ^ 
figures we need if projections are to hrfffe v^dity. It would be particularly use- 
ful to determine what percentage of gross nitionarproduct should be devoted , 
to higher education. If we double the present percentage npt only could WF 
keep up with increases in pfodup^ion aila population, but we could give our- 
selves a substantial margin beyond me pfoportionate amount we are now 
spending; andiwe^ could then not only improve the quality of education in 
general but als?^ing into higher |e3ucation some percentage of those young 
people whose talertts Dr. Havigfenrst terms "barely visibly" or "invisible." 
While there are those Who think all efforts to make projections beyond next 
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year are a fairly unpleasant way to waste time, moal of ua think of projection? 
• such aa tbo«e Dr. Babbidge presents as extremely uaeful and the only poasible 
way we can prepare ourselves for what may lie ahead. 

In all the discussions during the three days of the colloquium, the ptoblem % 
of deciding whether it is better to Absidize higher education by aiding students 
or by aiding institutions figured pivminently; The proportion of revenue that 
^ must come' from tuition is greater for most private institutions than it Is-Tor^. 
public institutions, but the object of both kind3 of institution should be to i 
extend educatiojial opportunity as widely aa poasible. Further, there can be no • 
doubt^hat both need more money for general support as well as for^holar- 
ships. On the questions relating to the arguments for increased tuition with ^ 
more scholarships versus lower tuition charges, we did not have so sharp, a 
division of opinion as might have been expected, although there were many 
differences about timing (tomorrow versus a millennium) and sharp diflferences 
about the use of loan funds. If there was one area of agreement, it was that no 
ypung 4)erson should be deprived of education beeaftse of lack of funds; or, 
to put it another way, ^very person should be enabled to develop bis talents 
'fully. William C. Fels and Buell G. Gallagher, in their discusaions, *have little 
agreement on means but almost complete agreement on ends, 

Wilbur J. Bender elucidates plainly some of the philosophical problems 
relating to student aid. I do not expect to recpunt those, but I should like to 
summarize "the sense of our Meetings'' (to use the Quaker phrase):bt^ repeating 
Mr. Bender's admirable propositions. I believe the colloquium showed that 
we all tigree to a platform something like his: 

We want a national student aid pro'gram developed comprehensively. 

We believe that such a program should Ije developed largely by educators. 

The aim of such ^^ogram should "be tip removal of all economic barriers 
to higher education. 

To achieve this^oal will require substantial amounts of national and state 

funds. * ' 

Society should give a very high^riority to the support of student aid from 

- both public and private funds.* ^ 

Such a high priority is justified-S&'a society which must depend for its* 
welfare upon the excellence of its education. 

I realize that this summary does not do justicie to ^the many facets of the 
colloquium discussions nor to the high quality of the presentations. During 
the few days of the colloquium the participants fused some of their ideas and 
widenedHheir vision on others. Some of these Ideas, these widened visions, will 
have arf influence on our edufiatlonal institutions and thus on the larger 



society of which our institutions are a part. We hoped that the efiPei^^f our 
deliberations mffght produce actions which >would be for the benefit of all our 
young people. If such an effect has been even partially achieved, the colloquium 
will have justified the high hopes of its sponsors. 

Byron S. , HolLinshead ' ' ^ ' 

Director of the Colloquium 

Consultant, Office bf the Preadent, University of Florida 

Gainesville; Rbrida . ^ • * «• 

June X962 
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The origins of student aid ' 
in the Unified States 

by FREIDERICK RXpOLPH . 



Very few young men and women have paid their way through an American fcol- 
l^e or university. Many have been allowed to think that they havcf, bu^ the 
truth of the matter is that foif^ vary long time and for very good reasons higher 
education in the United States has been a major philanthropic endeavor.. The 
phenomenon of scores of academic presidents running around the country oh \ 
begging missions has sometimes obscured the fundamental nature of the Ameri- 
can college, which is not so much an abject of charity as a dispenser of charity, 
not so much the recipient of philanthropy as' the transmitter of philanthropy, 
not so much the receiver of aid as the giver of aid. And in all this,getting and 
giving the immediate beneficiaries have been generations of college students, 
many of whom have been only dimly aware of the extent to which a tradition 
of generosity and service has underwritten a major part of the cost of thmr col- 
lege education. The first endowment fund in an American college was the £100 
'for Bchoiarehips that Lady Anne Mowlson sent across the Atlantic in ftie early 
days of Harvard. The American college has been giving itself away ever since. 

The American tradition of student aid appears to be culminating, in this 
second half of the twentieth centiyy, in a vast effort to guarantee higher educa- 
tion for every American able to profit fronl the collegiate or university experi- 
ence. The federal government in this century has used student aid to fight a de- 
pression and to prevent a depression, to /thank tbe veterans of two wars, and to 
shore up the national defenses. Some state governments are translf^ting student 
aid into networks of colleges; municipal institutions dispense with tuition 
charges; local communities, high schools, and service clubs distribute aid funds 
of their own. Alumni groups, foundations, ahd business concerns multiply their 
exertions in behalf of the American college student. 

So durable has been this tradition of student aid that it has flourished in 
peace and benefited from war; prospered in Arijatocratic timea and in democratic 
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timiBB; and served the manor social purposes of the country. Student aid has ex« 
pended the resources of Local, state, and federal governments; it has distributed 
the modest subscriptiorm of the friends and neighbors of a country college and 
the vast fortunes of the great philanthropic foundations; it has both saved the 
colleges and threatened them with bankruptcy; it has spent professors when it 
could not spend endowment; it has supported some of the favorite objects of 
American sentiment— ^por boys and football players; and it has Underwritten 
the whole process of university growth and scholarly purpose. )n other words, 
student aid has been/central to the history of the American college and uni* 
vei^ity. / 

^ Many an old man, successful and wealthy, has acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to one form of student aid or another by allowing that he might never have 
gone to college without the ffiendly assistance of a college president's discretion- 
ary fund, an alumni society's regional scholarship, of the kindness of a lenient 
college treasurer. The colleges and universities, however, have been more re- 
luctant to make a comparable acknowledgment* Yet, student aid has,been as 
important to the colleges as to the young men &hd women whose careers it has 
shaped. It has also shaped the careers of the colleges and universities them* 
' selves. j 

College aims were confused 

In the first eri of student aid-roughly, from the founding of Harvard Col- 
legp until the Civil War-the American college was searching for^some under- 
standing and definition of itself. The difficulties of this search were revealed in 
the, policies, if they may be called that, on student aid. Inheriting the aristo- 
cratic purposes and cUBtoms of the English residential college, the American 
college found itself from the very beginning*in the difficult, if not embarrassing, 
position of havipg to serve a developing democratic society. Thci expectations 
turned toward tfhe colleges were increasingly democratic, and they provided the 
colleges with sdme of their earliest experiences with government support, with 
recognizable overt student aid, and with an important experience in hidden aid. 

The extentito which student aid, government support, and collegiate pur- 
pose are inextricably meshed cannot be fully understood unless one is prepared 
to abandon the whole clumsy, confusing, and perhaps even dishonest concept 
that is contained in the phrase "private college." In 1802 President Joseph 
McKeen of Eyowdoin College expressetfthe public purpose of the Americjin col- 
lege in this way: m j , 

"It ought always io be remembered that literary institutions are founded 
and endowed for the common good, and hot for the private advantage of those 
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who reso^ tti^jnlfeid^^tion. It » not that^^|i!ay ^^iia^Kaji^jlit^iifefii^^ 
life in an easy or re^OTable manfier, but that |Plr pi:wita^P|qS(6*rt V^i^ 
vated and improved for the benefi^^^Aociety;tq^l^;>Ij|^tt^^^^ 
for himself alpne, we may safely assert that every man who has teen i^id ,^ 
public institution to acquire an education and to qualify hiniselFfor Usefji , 
is under peculiar obligations to exert his talents for the public good.' ^^jjj^ V 
What is particularly strildng about President McKeen's comments on^ol- 
egiate purpose is his recogmtion'of the public nature of his own college, a recog- 
nition that was widely fifiared by state legislatures ^ich chartered and sup- 
ported the colleges and by local taxing authorities. Both these agencies of gov- 
ernment translated this recognition into effective financial assist^ce at a time 
when private philanthropy was unequal to the needs of highe r ed ucation . The 
extent of governmental support to the colleges in the deiaddA Deiorelth? Civil 
War has l)een obscured by some quite misleading folklore about the 80-<5alled 
private college and,by inadequate historical investigation, but the evidence is 
j sufficient to p'ermi^the suggestion that government support was often of cru- 

/ cial importance in^the life of tlm American college and that this support rested 

/ on a belief that the state aarffhe local community were obliged-from consider- 

ations of their^AWn health and future -to help reduce the costs of higher educa- 
tion for the young. men to whopi they would one d&y turn for leadership. 

Two other cohsiderations underwrote; student Bid in ^he pre-Civil War.col- * 
legjB. One was the extent to which the college sought to escape from aristocratic 
tradition and enter into some closer collection with the people. Another was 
the necessity of finding ^ome means of iMucing students to attend institutions 
that were being founSfed in excessive numbers and that were offering an unap- 
pealing classical couirse of study. The colleges never really solved tl^ese prob- 
lems until after the Civil War, when a combination of land-grant colleges, state 
universities^^a^id the felective principle freed higher education in the United 
, States from the grip of aristocratic tradition, but before the Civil War some 
valiant eflfortsVere made to bring the costs of higher education yithin the realm 
of possibility foV young men of slight and modest means. 

One of thesfe efforts was the manual-labor rfiovemerit of the 1830's, which 
theoretically made going to college self-financing, gave students experience in 
()ractical skills, and even paiji some attention to their^hysical condition. The 
notion that young^rrjen could pay their own way through college by working at 
some useful triide wfas introduced in dozens of colleges, and much to almost 



I Louis Hatch, The History of Bowdoin College (Portland, Me.: Loring, Short, and 
Harmon, 1927), p. 19. 
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everyone's /featiaf action it was generally killed off:, by the Panic of 1837. TheJ 
farms, operated by the colleges usually lost money ; the students malingered ; the 
mechanical shops were underequipped; at Marietta College and Ohio Univer- 
sity tip students made so many' wooden barrels that they glutted the markiet. 
No nwre successful in meeting the rising tidejof democracy were the old eastern 
colleges that Were troubled by high board costs. Yale in 1827 put into operation 
a/oining hall especially for poor students; Princeton followed suit in 1831 and 
Jrown in 1832. The implication of inferiority contained in these Second-class ac- 
'^commodations made them unattractive to prospective students. Equally dis- ) 
tasteful was the term "charity funds" that described the meager endowments 
available for students unable to pay their way.* 

In a dynamic democfktic society there was need of somejnore palatable and 
effective way of persuading poor boys to go, to college and pf supporting them 
once they got there.This way was foun(i;in the whole pattern of underpayment 
' and nonpayment of professors, who i^cogniaed in tlieir own sacrifices, in the ac- 
cumulating unpaid student bills, in the custom of tiHtion r^issiori^ and iji 
countless other similal" devices the means of "keeping low the cost of a college 
education. Student aid, therefore, rested squarely oil the profe^ors. They and , 
state and local governments were the major sources of studtiit aid in the dec- 
ades before the Civil War when individual wealth in the United States was in- 
sufficient to support higher education. ' ' ^ 

' Private wealth could not cope with the excessive number of colleges that 
were spawned by an ^ra of ambitious and competitive denominatfdftalism, an 
era that introduced first^ note of display and finally of outright refusal into the 
.tradition of state support. The absence of any iVidespread public desire for a 
classical education further weakened the financialj^tructure of the colleges until 
they were driven into a most bizarre experience with student aid; In the years 
between 1835 and 1860, during the height of the era of college founding, many 
institutions sent their agents oui on the road to sell What were called j>OT)etual 
' scholarships. For a set price— generally ih the neighborhood of $500— a pwson 
might buy a so-called perpetual scholarship, entitling the owner to-free tuition 
for one person in perpetuity. There are a number of Ways of looking at this 
phenomenon: jjt "was a characteristically American get-rich-qujck scheme, and 
it was clearly evidence that the country had too many cqlleges and too few 
students. But, from a consideration of its significance for the history of student 
aid, the perpetual scholarship scheme emphasizes the early recognition of stu- 

2 For the record of student aid I have relied heavily on the appropriate sections of my 
The American College and University: A History (New V<irk: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1962). 
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. dent aid as a device for recruiting students and strengthening weak and mori- 
bund institutions of higher learning. There was something quite artificial about 
the perpetual scholarship scheme-^ it did not really come to gril^ with the prob- 
lems thal^were plaguing the colleges— but it did add the dimension of recruit- 
ment to those various other purposes, such as pjiblic service '^nd equality of op- 
portunity, that student Aid had heretofore^ sustained. 

Some organized philanthropy, of course, did exist. The Americart Educ^^ion 

' ^ociety, founded as an arm of Congregationalist endeavor in 1815, supported 
promising ministerial candidates in a number of colleges. Between 1846 and , 
1854 the number of beneficiaries at Amherst raided between 17 and 31 per cent 
of the student body. The journal of oneyoung man who was'killed in the Civil 
War read: "If I should die in the Uhited States service, one hundred dollars of 
my back pay must be sent to Prof: E. O. Hov^ of Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana] to be paid by hihi to the American Education Society for value 
received by me from said Society."^ •» 

Setf-help— an old tradition ' ' , * 

As early as 1797 the Harvard College Phi Beta Kappa chapter established 
a fund for the assistance of indigent members. At Brown early in the nineteenth 
century a society was formed for the purpose of lending textbooks to poonrtu- 
dents. For more than 200 years one member of the Harvard freshmj&i class- 
known as "the President's freshman" — could defray some of his college costs by 
being the president's errand boy. Ringing the college bell has been a form of 
student aid at Williams sinc^ its founding. At Denison in the late 1880's jani- 
torial service helped one boy toward his degree.. At Dickinson, in th^ 1860's, two 
students turned their dormitory room into a suit-pressing establishVnent, and in 
^ the next room another student operated a shoe repair shop. Comparable oppor- 

tunities unqu^tionably existed everywhere; in combination with the contribu- 
tion of faculty and government in keeping costs low, they helped to make the 
American college a threshold of economic and social opportunity. 

But American higher education was not yet called upon to perform such a 
role in any major way. Hard work, perhaps apprenticeship in.some trade; tilling 
, the land— these were still the i/igredients of early nineteenth century success in 
the United States. T^e proposal that the City of New York ehould found a f^ee 
college was met in 1^7 with a combination of aristocratic resistance ancl^ar: 
^"Unerring indications of the spread of that Agrarianism which precededyftie de-^ 

' ' ' ' ' ^ 

3 Jamos I. Osborne and Theodore G. Gropert, WabaHk College: ike First Ih/kdred Vears, 
\ (Crawfordaville, Ind.: R. E. Banta, 1932), pp. 126-7. 



dine and fall of the Roman repubjic. , . . The detennination ... of the pauper 
. ^ class ... to levy upon the acJtive^jndustrioujB (and,. if you please, affluent) pdr- 
: tion of the community, the expense of furnishing to the sons of the former, a 
college education. . . ."^flere was no recognition oi higher education as a birth- 
right, uo acknowledgment of that organic sense of society tKat supported higher 
education as an obligation to the past, the present, and the future. The Ameri- 
can college lacked any vital connection wi,th vast areas of American life, and 
until it ihade sbch a connection its tradition of student aid would r^t on a 
curious compoiihd of aristocratic generosity that smacked of charity, a weak- 
ening obligation of govenitnent and college to serve each other and society, and 
an unacknowledged subsidy from generations of college professors whose 
V.,,.^cquiescence in low salaries helped to keep many* young men in college jind 
-many colleges from bankrup1;cy. 

r iff ' 

'Popular'' colleges emerge * 

After the Ci^il War, howWer, student aid entered upon a new era. All the. 
many reforms that had been trying'desperately and uAsuccessfully to take hold 
now seemed, all at once, to be irresistible. The movement for technological and 
scientific education, which had been under way before the war, created new and 
more poptalar iivstitutions lik&the Massachusetts Institute of Technodogy^ be- 
tween 1*861 and 1865 the development of Vaasar College^dramfftically revealed 
the long neglect of the higher educatijon of women. The Morrill Act of 186p put 
. federal largess at the disposal of every state government, and thereby helped to 
de^relop in the lahd-g^nt college a whole new network of institutions with a 
popular and practical orientatio^. The sta\e universities, sO long neglected, 
showed promise of increasing popularity: and usefulness* At Baltimore th^^johna 
Hopkins University sho^d the way toward university purpose and scholarship. 
At Harvard, Charles William Eliot used the elective principfe £^ an instmment 
for moving an old college in new ^irection^. TUe result of all these reforms was 
to free the American college irretrievabljr from- the past and to bring it forth- 
rightly into vital relationship to the life of the people* By making tha colleges 
•popular, these developments placed a nbw bu^di^fl on the tradition of .student 
aid: the increasing desirability of .a college edii^tion argued forcefully for the 
maintenance of equality of access ^ft that education^ 

The land-grant colleges and the 'state universities, not without trial an,d 
error and heartache, lent dignity to a whole array of vocations that had not 

* S. WIIII^ Rudy, The CoU^e of the City ofNetb l^ork: A History, ISJ^T-IH? (N^w York:* 
City College Press, 1949). pp. 19-20. 
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heretofcfre bjeen welcomed on the American campus. In turning such vocations 
afr engi^xeering, farming, and business into professions, these government-sup- 
ported institutions greatly enlaced the work of the American college and uni- 
veredty, as Well as the responsibility of such institutions to be readily available 
to young men and women eager to seize the opportunity that such education 
provided^ The rtew kind^of education— in contrast with the old diet of ancient 
languages, mdral philosophy, and mathematics— was readily translatable into 
careera of the sort that meant economic and social mobility and of the ^ort that 
a dyij^amic industrial society provided in .abundance.. The response of state 
legislatures. was greatly to enla;g& the commitment of state universities and 
.land-grant colleges to scholarsnips. and other comparable devices for increasing 
educational opportunity. - * n 

The first significant gestures in this direction after the Civil W&r were niade 
by state legislatures providing free tuitibn for Civil War veterans at state uni- 
versities, but? soon the kind of aid and support that had once been scattered 
among the many^-called private cdllegeg was ^creasingly Qoncen trotted in the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges and state universities. By the end of the 
nineteenth century a firm relatioiiship had been established betv^een state legis- 
latures and cjjbarly defined state institutions of higher learning; Every student 
who attended one of these institutions was indeed a beneficiary of the common- 
wealthy and in a sense the* whole tradition of mutual responsibility and service 
of which Pi:esid£rit McKeen of Boiydoin had spoken in 1802 was now firmly 
lodged in that com^ilex of relationships that made legislatures and colleges and 
universities partners in underwriting today's educational opportunity and to- 
morrow's political; social, economic, and cultural leadership lind responsibility. 
- In the meantime those institutions that hadi never enjoyed aid from the state 
or that no'longer could reV on state support— in other words, those institutions 
puch as Harvard' and Yale and countless denominational cpUeges that had ynade 
the- voyage from public support to private independence^ were equally pr^, 
pare*.to maintain the tradition of student aid. In his inaugural address of 1869 
at Harvard Presid^t Eliot remarked that "no good student need ever stay 
away froni OambridgeVor leave college simply because he is poor."^ This ideal 
remained the goal of probably every American college and univeirsity, private or 
public, and it' often came close to being real because in the decade after the 
Civil War American institutions of higher learning were able to dr3w the re- 
sources of the country's first great crop bf millionaires. The meager "charity 



5 Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith, American ^xQher Education: A Documentary 
History {Ch\c&go\ University of Chicago PreSPl961), voL 11; p. 613.. 



funds" of Ihe atitebelluni years became sizalb]^ endowments for schplarshipa, , 
often the gift^ of Onetime poor boys who ha(d achieved success and saw in 
sdiolarship funds a support ^f the American dream. 

~^~TheVery wealth that afcceleratedthe growth of scholarship fy^ds, %wever, . 
created on the campuses conditions of economic and social- disparity that in 
themselves demanded new approaches to syadent aid. Wealthy students tended. ■ 
to raise the standards ,of living beyond the reach 'of young men and women of 
hurrfble origin, and a .variety of devices, none of them altogether successful, was 
seized ppon to enable poor boys to pursue their studies without undue economic 
distress. Dartmouth required' scholarship students to^.^ledge-that they would 
not^ drink, smoke, dance, or play popL At Emory soncalled/ 'helping halls," 
where students might live and eat with economy, were developed in the 1880's. 
Princeton, undertaking a program of dormitory expansion, built one especially 
for^oor boys^Yale in 1900 established a "Bureau of Self-Help" in order^io 
centralize job opportunities for poor but ambitious boys. To these characteristic 
efforts to overcome the often forbidding costs of college was added the phe- 
nomenon of loan funds, a particularly attractive form of student aid to a gen- 
eratipn^edded not only to the myth of the sell-made man but tasome equally 
perv^ve myths that came uhder the label of social Darwinism, Btijdent loans 
seemed less Jiikely to sap ctaracter than did scholarships!. In the estimation of 
New York's Governor Lucius Robinson in 1877, loans taught obligation, while 
scholarships and other forms of fr^ higher education might fill the mass^ with 
discontent, unsettle their purposes, and destroy their initiative.* 

These various approaches to student aid -scholarships, loans, self-help dpr- 
mitories, student emplDynjent agencies-were a vital aapeot of Ameri^n higher 
education by 1900. Their Vowth in the late nineteenth century ^nd since has 
been in response to the widespread recognition ttiat the poor boy who becomes 
a self-made man should arrange to have some of th'at'self-making to^iQ place 
within the walls of a college or university. E>/6n Commodore Vanderbilt ad- 
mitted to a sense of uneasiness oyer hi^ lack of education in the presence of 
college-trained men. ''Folks may say that I idonVt care about education," he 
protested, ''but it ain't true/'' And when he and other self-made titans such as, 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Drew, Cornell, and Stanford committed their fortunesto 
the support of higher education, they were making some of the clearest state- 
ments of the day on the extent to which a complex industriajjsiocfety had grown 
beyond the rugged creative pioneers of the self-made mdCLltf^hrf would hence- 

6S. Willis Rudy, op. ciL, p. 119. 

7 Irvin G. Wyllie, T/w Self-Made Manj9r;^AMer{ca (New Bruiwwick, N. J.: Rutgers 
^ University Press, 1954), p^^JLOS:, " \ 
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. forth rely increasingly on the highly trained, personable organization man for 
*whom the college and university replaced the old school of^hard knocks. 

The old school had required no endowment, no apparatiis of student ^id. 
The new school was'expensive to operate, however, and'ip'a democratic society 
it could not be allowed to become an instrument of privilege and wealth. For m 
a den^ocracy accessibility of opportunity is a, constant teat of the society's 
health, of its capacitj^to renew its leadership, an d'of its ability to discover and 
nurture its talents. The whole fabric of student aid has developed in response 
to the challf nges that inhere in being a democracy. A closely controlled aristo- 
cratic society that knows from what small group of wealthy families its leaders 
* will come has* no need for imaginative programs of student aid. A tightly man- 
*^ aged despotic society that controls thought and frustrates talent may well need 
y a system of student aid, but it is clear that it would not. kndw what to do witli 
/.'l^fe'vy^ne. A democratic society, however ,-is completely at the mercy of the people— 
J tbeir wisdom and the vQ9dom of their leaders can be np better tjian that which 

. / : -j^ .^opportunity has permitted. Student aid in the United States has been a subsidy^^ 
5i^t^v>£or wisdom, an investment in diemocracy. . ' 

^Mania for athletics intrudes y . t • 

Not ajw^ys, certainly. The decisioi) of the trustees of Johns Hopkins to 
launch their university with- a broad progAm of "fellowships for doctoral study 
was in the^est tradition of student" aid. But the perversion of collegiate and 
university purposeb by the mani^ for intercollegiate athletics that developed in 
the late nineteenth-century also left its mapk on the tradition of. student aid. 
, ' The athletic scholai5ahip^dnd-^}Uhd5at)p^^dMd^ of assistance use- 

ful ip the care ahcjl feeding ot athletes werer hardly consistent with the concern 
' %t^<sj^i^ubity> §^mce^jftri^^;^^^ academic purpose that characterized stu- 
den\iiid at''it» b^lfe^jti^ trUe that athletic scholarships ((ft^n enabled young 
' men to climb the American status ladder, but this was an incidental result of a 
form of student aid that primapiy intended to purcha^ for a particular insti- 
tution the means of victory, fw^e, entertainment, and gate receipts. Under the 
' aegis of intercollegiate athletics student aid become a form of employment^-An,d 

if, as ia unquestionably tru^athletic scholarships eventually enabled a whole 
generation of young men in the coal fields of Pennsylvania to turn their backs 
: on the mVes that had emplloyed thfir fathers,M't is alio true that athletic schol- 
arships intruded a new dimension of confusion and d^shoneasfty into the life of 
the American college and university. . • 

Two fundamental developmeVits have enlarged the scope of st\ident aid in 
the years since World Wfir II— the combination of economic and social Ifactors 



that dictates the extension upward of the yeiBB spent in school by our young 
people and the continuing accommodation ot me cb^eges and universities to 
democratic purposes. Ojie reason that we provide the degree of educ&tional op- 
^ portunity that we do is that our level of technology and productivity, requires a 
smaller proportio^ of the available manpower than it once did. Another reason 
is' that we have found the means of paying for such opportunity .\n increasing 
proportion of individual income is devoted to taxes; an increasing-although 
stid insufficient-share of those taxes is devoted to the support of higher educa- 
tion. Sixty per cen^ of the yOung people in college in 1960iyere attending public 
institutions, the cost for which was significantly underwritten by ^tax money 
The so-called private colleges, enlarging their commitment to student aid, have 
loolced for support from higher tuition charges for those who can afford it; from 
business firms that haVe recognized their dep^ndehce on a flow of trainefl and. 
able college graduates, and from a fjederal income tax*^ policy that encourages ' 
•contributions to colleges and universities by alumni fod.triendfl. • 

Many Bources pay the; bill 

' J* A university student in 1962 would have a difficult tin^e determining who Is 
paying for his education, but before he is finished he might well have to acknowl- 
edge an indebtedness to the local homeowners whose taxes reflect the tax ex- 
emption given to mtich university property; the private business that supports 
his scientific laboratory ; the federal government thatjsupports him as a research 
H^ssistant; the state government that has either endowed the institution or ap- 
. propriated funds in its behalf; the fellow student whose ability to pay is re- 
* fleeted in higher tuition charges; generations of philanthropisti% whose bene- 
factions fl^ through every phase of university life; the alumni society that 
contributes to his scholarship; the underpaid professor whose claims on univer- 
sity resources remain lower than thpse of a needy student; the great private 
foundation that has made a major contribution to the university's library re- 
sources; and perhaps also his own mother andiather who have beerPasked to 
pay a sm^H part of what it costs toeducate a young man Jbese days. 

The diversity of sources of student aid constitutes both otle of the delightful 
wonders and one of the frightening horrors of the prospects for higher educaUon 
in the United States today. Diversity is fun. It is creative! It supports the sSS^ 
guards and rewards of competition. Diversity^js dynWiC. Diversity is full of 
linanticipated pleasure. But it is also unsystematic, unreliable, and wasteful. It 
can send an institution into the confusing experiAce of working at cross pur- 
poses with itself. It can lead to jalse expectations. It can fail to deliver. It can 
make a battleground of an institution that needs all the private, public, and 

• 
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business suppprt it can get. Higher e^cation in the United Stat^ has reached 
the point at which some pressing question^ cannot safely be ignored. Can 1^4 
continue to permit the- accidents of birthplace and race and the ^neven^-eco-^ 
nomic resources of; our states to determine educational opportunity? Can thb 
so-called private colleges be expected to maintain their vital contribution to 

s 

the life of higher education in the United States.without the help of stsmassive 
federal scholarship program? Should the claim of student aid on university ri&i'" 
sources and alumni and legislative s^^iment be allowed to reduce in impolrta^l^ 
the crying need for dramatic improvement in teacher siilary scales? Are suf- 
ficient resources availikble for doctoral ciandi^ates in the arts and sciences? 
What is the meaning of )College Week in Bermuda iind Fort Lauderdale and 
Balboa Beack for the burden that some parents and students might be ex- . 
pected to beal;? How high can costs be pushed? How well do Americans under- 
stand the extent to which every college student is a recipient o{.sbn|e aid? Can^ 
public and private, denominational and nondenominatibnal institiutions co- 
operate in seeking answemAO these and other questions?^igher Plication ixi 
the United States has^b^ys been untidy; it will probably never be an orderly 
house; surely /howevenf it has now reached a point at which it can take 4 re- 
sponsible inventory of itk resources for student aid, make some eftort to laider- 
stand tHeir/historical and philosophical foundations anc^ tenden^es, and under- 
take a new and bold adventure in subsidies for wisdom, investments in democ- 
racy. 
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Measuring the ecoliomic effects 
of edueatjoji ^ 

by BT^ON A. WEISBROD ^ 



A nation's output of goods and services is limited by the quantities aiid qualities 
of its resources and by the state of technological knOwledge.lTraditionally, re- 
sources have been afaid to consist of land, labor, anrf capital. OHhese regources,' 
land has been generally considered to be g^ven by hature; and the population 
and tabor supply have been considered to be determined by forces also exoge- 
nous to the economic system. Thus, society's supply of land and labor is largdy 
beyond its control. / 

But society can control its capital supply )Capital, by definition, consists of 
machinery, equipment, and otW resources produced by man.- It is producible 
and thus can be increased in amount and variety and can make pos^ble jising 
living standards, despit^ growing pressure of popiflation on the fixed supply of 
land. ^ / V 

Th^ state of technolo^cal^owledge has been considered to be determined ^ 
largely outside the econqnftic system, except to the extent^hat resources were 
dir^ted toward research and'development/Knowledge is significant largely to 
the extent thi^t it becomes embodied in resources— in the form of nlannmade 

capital. ' \ ^ 

Thus, if ^irf essentially true that if the living standard of a society is to itu^ 
crease, somrfhing must happen to the. quantity or quality of the stdck'of th»t 
society's capital. But studeutfi of the economic development of ; the United 

. I ; ' ' 

Author's note: The research reppfted in this paper was supported in pari ihrdugh ike Co- 
operative Research Program of the Office of Education, 17 .S. Department of Health, EducOr 
tion, and Welfare, Much of the paper is based on an earlier one whi^h was prepared for a 
conference of the N agonal Bureau of Economic Research. That paper, which treai» the s^ • 
ject of economic benefits rnore exten^el^ than was possible here, unll appear with the other 
cor^^me papers in a supplement to the Jourtial of Political Economy in October 1962. 1 
O.^^^Kul fot permtBsion to publish the present paper. \ 
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y States havej consistently conclud^td that increases in the quantity or quality of 
< ' bnt stock of capital equipment cannot account for the growth of oixr per capita 
output^. What else has changed? 

Jnvestmekt in ^'human cajntaV* 

If the logic of ihe fpltegoing argument is correct, it fc^llo^ that measure- 
ments of <;hange8 in "United States capital stock muat be incorrect, for such 
• changes are essentially the only sources of inci:eased productivity. Actually, a 
^wing number of economists have come to believe that capital— that is, man- 
made producers' goods— may, be in intajagi^ble form as well as in the tangible 
forms of factories and machines. Intangible capital may be embodied in a per- 
son—in the labor resource; Thus, we sjibuld consider a hybrid class of produc- 
tive resources; a combination of labor and capital, it might be called "human 
capital." Studies off the sources of the country's economic growth which have 
measured only changes in the stock of physical capital (plant and equipment) 
have been incomplete; they have neglected the growing investment in human^ 
capital. ' 

Human capital represents resources which man has ittilized to augment his 
productivity. Expenditures on health create human capital. A«shealthier worker 
is absent less and is more productive while on the job. The great improvemeQta 
^ . vin health which have taken place in this country have brought abou|a better 

labor force, a labor force which has been improved in quality by expenditures 
on human capital. In research currently in progress, a. first step is being taken 
toward estimating the value of the stock of human capital in the form of better 
.health. ' ^ ' ' ' • 

There are still other forms of inyestment in human capital, but the form on 
which I wish to concentrate here is schooling. To the extent that schooling has 
any effect on worker productivity, the education process Is a process of invest- 
ment in human capital. One may place a very high value on education as a 
consumer good— as an important part of "the full life." My attention to the 
investment value of education should not be interpreted as a minimization of 
its cultural value. However, while some peopl^ have attached great significance 
to the "cultural" value of education as a consjunB;* good, our public policy to- 
. ward higher education has apparently empbadized more pragmatic aspects of 
education. In an excellent jfecent.monogSpH^ Alice M. Rivlin traces the histo^^ 
of federal Iegi3lati6n affedting higher edu6atiO^ She finds that in case after 



> The Role of the Federal Gaterunveht iri Financing Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1961). ^ 
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case, begiiming as long ago aa 1785, federal legislation ostensibly designed to 
aid higher educsatiop actually had less lofty objectives, such as aid to farmers 
(land grants for establishing agricultural uttiversities) and reduction of unem- 
ployment (collegerclassroom construction in -the IDSO's). Citizens, or at least 
legislators, seem to have demanded consistently some evidence that the support 
of higher education ia a profitable investment. ^ 

Dr. Rivlin believes that the National Defense Education -Act may have sig- 
naled the beginning of a new era in which higher education in general wiU , re- 
ceive public attention and support. Yet. efforts by economists to determine the 
financial returns from education in general, and the contribution of education 
to economic growth, may be interpreted as attempts to discover whether this 
new a^itude toward higher education is justified on narrow financial grounds. 
The verdict is not yet available. 

But the growth of expenditures on education^continues. Public education 
expenditures rose past $19 billion in 1960, from $7.3 billion a decade earlier,^ 
Since 1900, total expenditures on education in the United States have increased 
four times as rapidly as total expenditures pn physical plant and equipment; in 
1900, education expenditures were only 9 per ient of investment in plant and 
equipment, but by 1956 they were 34 per cent.' 

America has a national stake in the fullest educatiqnal development of its 
resources (talent). Th'e education of those who are able to benefit from it be- 
stows rewards which the entire society reaps. Some of the rewards, perhaps 
most of them, accrue to the student during the remainder of his lifetime, but 
'some of the rewartfa also accrue to others. Thus, we all have a stake in tlie edu- 
cational developm^t of our youth. 

An able student ^ho fails to pursue an education will typically fed the 
effects through reduced earnings throughout his life. Of course a student may 
prefer lower earnings to continuing in school. However, a teen-age student 
may be a poor judge of his future interests, and even if he prefers not to con^ 
tinue in school, the rest of society may prefer that he does continue, since they 
will have to support him if his income is inadequate or if he is unemployed. 
Since there is considerable evidence that technological unemployment as well 
as cyclical layoffs primarily affect the least-educated, least-trained workers, 
the rest of society has a stake in maintaining wotkers' employabiiity. 

Of course a'dditionpl schooling is of value only to those who have the requi- 

2U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Health, Education and Welfare Trends, 
1961 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printihg Office. 1^61), p. 53. 

3 T. W. Schulta, "Capflal Formation by Education," Journal ofPotiiical Economy, Dec. 
1960, p. 583. ' . 
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aite ability and attitude toward learning. Although there may be little that 
society can do about a student's ability, it can shape hiarattifude toward school- 
ing. Where parents do not recognize the significance of education, Suidj0fce 
counselors can play an especiaDy vital role. ^ 
A proper attitude and the necessary ability are not sufficient to insure that 
education will be obtained; financial ability is also required. The cost of ob- 
taining education rations its use to low-income families, even though the 
schools, from elementary through university, may be "free." Much of^the real 
cost of schooling is the income foregone by the student. In a poor family, the 
pressure upon the youngster to augment family income may be enormous. 

To some extent, the financial obstacles to education can be overcome by 
borrowing. But there is little question that the reluctance of some people to go 
into debt limits access to education. And.one should not forget the real obsta- 
cles to obtaining a loan, for educational purposes through the private market. 
The capital ipiarket conventionally has been willing to provide loans for the 
purchase of physical assets which, if necessary, could be taken over by the 
lender. Loans for educationr and for other forms of investment in human capital 
have the special characteristic that the asset is embodied in a person; therefore,' 
the asset cai\not be attached by an unsatisfied lender. TKis fact limits the avail- 
ability of private loans for financing education, so that the ability of a student 
to benefit from further education is not the only condition which determines 
whether or not he receives it. 

Since we are interested in efficient use of our society's limited resources, 
we ^ust consider the social benefits f ronl some action (as well as the social 
costs). Buti the private lender will consider only those benefits which he may 
be able to realize. Thus, -education and other forms of investments in human 
capital which are inadequately handled by the private sector of the ecpnomy 
have become part of the public sector. 

Measuring social return' 

In the private sector of the economy, benefits from goods and services are 
normally reflected in consumer demand. But in the public sector, where educa- 
tion and other services are not sold to consumers, consumer demand must be 
determined. Thus arises the need for benefit-cost analysis. We wish to estimate 
the rate of social return (in all forms) on the expenditure, for comparispn with 
returns obtainable on alternative uses of resources. 

Within the benefit-cost framework, let us look at the ways in which a 
society benefits from the formal education of its youth. There is no doubt that 
same forms of returns from education .will defy measurement, at least for the 
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preaent; but thiais not neoi&ssarily a serious problem* We wishjjro know, wniwher 
Bonia expansion educational eflfort w^uld provide largei^eturnS,|W are 
available elsewhere in the economy; therefore, if quantifying only a feV forms 
of ibenefitl^om 'education 'discl^ a return of, for example, 2^ per ceK^oyer 
cdst, we need go no f^her/f^ investments paying such a ratfe of return are 
[icommon. 




.1 am viewing educ^f^cj 
^fvp^tputs. Our ecortor^^ 
ad services we would^^ 



$ran !ndustry— a user of resources and a producer 
ri^iimlted resources and cannot produce all the goods 



to have. Eflfcwrts should be continued to identify and • 
'measure the/ values of the industry's outputs (as well as the costs <Jf all th*e re- , 
source^ used by the education industry). It id not enough to say that education- 
is a good thing which deserves support; better health is also a "good thing,",as 
are better^ousing, improved diets, mor^ parks, and wider highways. Bfe; since 
resburced/aije limited we must make cjioices. If these choices are made without 
recognition, of the alternative benefits available, we are not Ukely io choose 
wisely. 

When I spe^k of "benefits" of eddcation I mean any of three types of eflfects: 
anything that increases production possibilities, such as increased labor pro- 
ductivity; anythm^: that reduces costs and thereby makes resources availably 
♦ for more productive uses, such as increased employment opportunities which 
reduce costs of law enforcement by cutting crime rates; and anything that in- 
^ creases welfare possibilities directly, sucTi as development of public-spiritedness , 
\iT social consciousness of one's neighbor. Anything that merely alters prices 
without affecting total opportunities for the group will not be deemed a benefit 
(or loss).;.For example, if expanded education reduces the number of household 
servants, so that the wage rates of those remaining rise, this rise would not con- 
j ^ stitute either a benefit or loss from education, but rathjer a financial transfer 
from employers to employees, the net effect of which is ambiguous. Of course, 
I the increased productivity of those with the additional education is a social 
benefit. 

Earnings^ an incomplete index 

. Most economic analysis of the benefits or returns from education has focused 
on the contribution of education to earning capacity (and thereby^to production 
capacity). While this has been valuable, it is only part of the jpicture and per- 
haps nojt even a large part. We must keep ih mind the fact^lja^j^ecause of mar- 
" ' ket imperfections, the receipt of additional earnings does necessarily meas- 
ure adecfuately any additional productivity. Moreov^, ciiamings are an^ incom- 
plete measure of the productivity of education to the extent t^hat education 



affects production outside the market. Emphasis on the additional earoings 
attributable^ to education disregards the effect of education pjj^peoplle other 
than the student: education benefits the student's future chadren^ who jrill 
receive informal education at home; education benefits employers seeking a 
trained labor force,; and it benefit^ society by developing, the basis for an in- 
formed electorate and a flexible la1)or supply.* 

Liet us first examine those social benefits of education which are realized 
directly by the student in increased earnings resxilting from increased produc- 
tivity and in other ways. ^ - 

One foi^n. of benefit to the student is the "financial return" accpmpanyin^t 
additional education. A second form is the "financial option return"— that is, 
the value of the opportunity to obtain still furthw edtication. Third are the non- ' 
monetary "opportunity options," involving the broadened individual employ- 
ment choices which education permits; fourth are the opportunities provided 
by education for "hedging" against technological change. Arid fifth are the non- 
n^arket returns from education. 

First, let us consider the direct financial return from education. Census 
Bureau data en earnings and educktional attainment show an unmistakable, 
positive correlation— people who have more, education receive mdre earnings. 
A number of investigators have estimated returns to investment in educaHon 
by imputing these observed earnings diffefentials to education.^ But we must 
be careful not to attribute too muchto^ormal education. There are many fac- 
tors other than formal education which^affect earnings, and many of these are' - 
positively correlated with level of educaStion. People who have more education ^ 
are likely ^o be brighter and more ambitious and are likely to com^ from wealth-/ 
ier families which have better business and social conh^gti ons. And since greater 
family wealth may also mean better health care and dietsand^thefefore longer 
life expectancy, people who have more education will tend to receive greater 
lifetime incomes, quite apart from the effects of education itself.* 

^ A. M. Rftvlin, "Research in the Economic^. Higher Education: Progress ;^nd Prob-^ 
lems," in S. J. Mushkin (editor), Economics of Higher EdtLcation (Washington, D.Q.: 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of i;ducation, 19<>2). 

s G. S. Becker, "Underinvestment in College Education?" American Ecotumic Reviev), 
Papers and Proceedings,. May 1960,%p. 346^54; H. S. rfouthakker, "J^ducation and 
Income," Review of Econcymies and Statistic^, Feb.. 1959, pp. 24:-28; H. P. Miller,^ 
"Annual and Lifetime Income in Relation to Education," AmericartEconomicJleview, 
\ Dec. 1960, pp. 962-986; E. F. Renaha^, "Estimating the Returns to JEducation^" 
Rerriew of Economics and SiatistidS, Aug. 1960, pp. 318-324. ^ ^• 

' « I>. S. Bridigman,.^'Problemtf iif Estimating the Monetary; Value of College Edifcation," 
The Review of Economics, and Staiisiics, Supplement, Aug: 1960, p. 181. 
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At least one study has. attempted to adjust for some of the other variables 
correlated with education. In this study, students were classified by level o( 
high school class rank, intelligence test scores, and father's occupation J It 
was found that sub^uent earnings of students who were comparable in all 
thjree respects increased according to the amount of post-high school education 
they had obtained. Apparently at least some of the additional eai;pings of ^he 
more educated population result from education., 

How well education pays off . " , 

Next I turn to what I have called the "financial option return" from educa- 
tion. Let us assume that we. have computed the additional lifetime earnings, 
properly discounted, which, on the averjage, accomp^y additional ec^cation, 
and that we have compared these additional earnings withlthe additional costs 

' ' of the education. Such estimates have been made by othersXfind thejresults in- 
dicate roughly the following: Expenditure on elementary education pays about 

^ . a 35 per cent monetary retuJn;® costs of high school educktioi^py about 14 
per cent, and costs of colleg^ about 9 per cent." (High school aOT college costs 
include the estimate^>eafning3 which students would have obtained had they 
not been in school.) These returns are incomplete and include none of the effects 
of education except added earnings. But it is my contention that these* figures 
of 35, 14, and 9 per cent returns on elementary, high school, and college educa- 
tion ar^ understatements of th^ financial value of education. Thie value of the 
additional education may be thought of as having two cqmponfents: additional 
earnings resulting from completion of a given level of Education and the value 
of the "option" to obtain still further education. It is the latter upon which I 
wish to elaborate here. « „ 



7 D. Wolfle/'"Ec6nor^ic3 an<;i EducationarValues/* The Review of Economies and Siatis- 

ties, Supplement, Aug. 1960, pp. 178-179. See also D. Wolfle, Americans Resource^ of 
Specialized Talent (New York: Harper & Bros., 1954); D.'WoJfleand J. G. Smith, 
"The Occupational Value of Education for Superior High School Graduates," Jour- 
nal o/kligher Education, 1956, pp. 201-213'. , ' 

8 T. W. Schultz, "Education and Economic Growth,** in National Sodety for the Study 

of Education, Social Forces Influencing Ainericdn Education (Chicago: The Society, 

1961), p. 81. . ■ • 

3 Estipaates by G. S.-B^cker, as reported in W. Schultz, "Education and Economic 
Growth," op. cit., p. 78. H. H. Villard haJ seriously disagreed with the estimate for 
] college; see his discussion in G. S. Becker, "Underinvestment in College Education?*' 
op. cit., pp. 375-378! See also W.L. Hansen, "Rate of Return on Humap versus N on- 
l^uman InvestmenJ;," draft paper. Dept. of.Eco^omics.^XJnivCTsity of California at. 
. Loa Angeles, OctoW L960- * .'^ • . ' \ 



Goi)sider the cise^of parggts (pot necessarily in the United States, although 
I shall use United States data) trying to decide whether their child should com-, 
plete high school. A positive decision involves not only the likelihood of ob- 
taining the additional earnings typically realized^ by a high school graduate but 
also involves the valuri of the opportunity to pursue a college .educatioiT. Th^ 
value of the option to obtain additional education will tend to be greatest for 
people who have the least education. For the highest leyrf of formal education/ 
the value of the option to obtain more education is clearly zero, expept insofar 
as the schooling provides the option or opportunity to pursue independent 
work. , 

The value of this option to pursue additional education depends on the 
probability of its being exercised and its value if exercised^.. Without further in- 
formation, the probability of additional education may be estimated by the 
proportion of students who complete a particular level of education and go on 
to a higher level. The exjj^ted value of the option, if exercised,^,is any excess- of 
the return available from that increment of education over the return obtain-, 
able on the best comparable alternative investment, wherp the latter may be 

^sumed to equal, for example, 6 per cent. , ! \ 

^ According to the estimates th which I have already referred, the return to 
the individual on total high school costs for white ixrban males was approxi- 
mately 14 per celht, and the retxim on college cc^ts for those who graduated^as 
estimated at 9 per cent. At the present time, approximately 4i per cent of male 
high school graduates begin college and 19 per cent g^duate from colleget^*^ 
assuming a 5 per cent alternative rate of return, the expected percentage return 
on investment in high school education has increksed from 14 per cent, as pre- 

• viouflly .computed, to 17 per cent. The increase results from the value of the 
option to go on to college— an option available to the student who graduates 
from high school but not to the student who does not. Since coltege education 
pays a 9 per cent return over cogf, while only 5 per cent returns are>by assump- 
tion, available on alternative iuyestments, the option to go to college has 
monetary value. 

In this example I assumed that a decision to complete high school would b.e 
realized with certainty. Other assumptions could easily fit into the framework, 
and various probabilities of going on to college could be assumed for different 
groups of children! % ' . > 

^0 Computed from 1959 data in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. 
Population Characteristi«s, Projections of Educa,tiojial Attainment in thq United 
States,, 1960-1980, feeries P-20, No. 91, 1959 (Washington, D. C: U,S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1959). ' • 



: If the option value of education has been neglected by parents as it has. been 
neglected by economists, there would be a tendency toward underinvestment 
in education. If time horizons are short so that a high school student and his 
parents sometimes fail to consider that a few years later^the child may wish he 
could be going on to college, thpre will be a systematic^ downward bias to the 
valuation of education by individuals. Stydwitp who drop out of high school 
may regret greatly their shortsightedries^^^i^' 

For gyade school education, recognitiou;^ii5ie value of the option to obtain 
additional education increases the expected -ifetum even more substantially. 
Instead of the previous estimate of 35 per cent," the social return over ele- 
m6ntary education costs in the United States soars to more than 51 per cent. 
The option to go on to high sfihool and even^t0..^ollege turns out to be q\^te 
valuable indeed. It could be argued in this otte thafrwhether the return is 35 
per cent or 51 per cent" b relatively irpinaterial ter jiblicy purposes; both are 
considerably greater than available alternatives. However, given our limited 
confidencfe in the previously computed rates of return, it is comforting to see 
the estimates moved further from the decision-making margin. Of course, in 
addition to thesaTctums, assxmiing that they are attributable solely to educa- 
tion, are the nonmarket returns to education^ including the direct €onsimiption 
value of learning and the opportunity to lead "the full life." Although the non- 
monetary returns from elementary education may well be mammoth, it is 
comforting to find that elementary education constitutes a wise investment in 
terms of monetary rewards alone, . \ - 

I have used the words "option" and' "opportunity" a number of times. In- 
deed, it seems that in many respects the value of education is a function of the 
additional options, opporturyties, or choices which become available to a per- 
son who has additional education— options involving the type of work he will 
perform, the degree of job 'security he wiU obtain, and the opportunities to ob-, 
tain additional education and io lead a different and iuller life. 

Education provides options in still another respect: the increased ability to 
adjust to changing job opportunities. With a rapid pace of technological change, 



" Discounting is disregar^ed^gain here. The 35 per cent estimate is from T. W.'^chultz, 
"Education and Economic Growth," op. ci/., p. 81. Relative costs were estimated 
from the same source (p. 79), except that his elementary school cost figure wiw 
doubled, since it applied to only four years of school. 
^ 1^ Discounting the ^values of (he high school and college pptiond back to the beginnihg 
of grade school, at a 5 per cent (^co'unt rate, reduces the 52 per cent return to 46 per 
cent. The return would almost certainly be larger if people obtaining only some high 
school education were also considered. , , 

34.' ■ 
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adaptability (which may be a noteworthy output of education) becomes im- 
portant. Education may be viewed as a type of private (and social) hedge 
against technological displacement of skills. New technology of ten requires new 
skillB and knowledge/and people who have more education will be in a position - 
to adjust more easily. ^Furthermore, if additional education is citiledfor-at the 
college level, for ^example-/ those y/ho have not graduated from high school will 
be unable to reap^the retijims frorn additional iedufcation which the nSw tech- 
nology has made possible. In othter words, if technological change is raising 
the returns from higher education, people who have the prerequisite education 
can take advaiitage of the new opportxmities. In a wOrld full of uncertainty, 
the ability to adjust is of great importance. 

The discussion so far has focused on the returns from education which are 
realized by the individuatin terms of his employment conditions. But sorne of 
the Value of education accrues to the individual in other forms. The fruits of 
literacy— an output of elementary education— include the value of its up- 
market use. For example, if a man prepare^ his own income tax return he^r- 
forms a service made possible by his literacy. Were tfiis service provided 
through the market, it ^ould be priced and included in national incpme. 

I have made a jough estimate of-the marl^pt value of this nonmarket service, 
in the following manner: assume that roughly 50 million of the 60 million per- 
sonal income tax returns filed per year are prepared by the taxpayer himself. At 
a value of $5 per return, the annual market value of the tax return services per-- 
formed by taxpayers for themselves is $250 million. Compared with the esti-^ 
mated total costs of elementary school education of $7.8 billion in a recent 
year,** the return is 3.2 per cent, I want to emphasize that this is only\one, ob- 
viously minor, form of return from literacy. But it is an-j^ddition to previx)UBly 
es^imat^d returns from elementary education. , - - 

Education's benefits multiply . 

Having investigated returns from education which are realized by the stu- 
dent, let us consider next those social benefits which are external to the stu- 
dent-that is, benefits which are obtained by others. External beneficiaries of a 
J' student's education may be thought of as_ falling into three broad groups, 
though the same people may be in more than one group; residence-related bene- 
ficiaries -those who benefit by virtue of some relationship between their place 
of residence and that of the subject; employment-related beneficiaries— thpse 
•who benefit by virtue of some employinent relationship with the subject; and 

" T. W. Schultz, '•Education and Econonjic Growth/* op. at., Table 5, p. 64. k . 
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society in general. . 

One external beneficiai^ of education is the student's current family. A6 an 
incidental by-product of the proyjsion of education services, elementarj^schools . 
and, to a small extent, high schools provide valuable child-care services. They 
make it possible for mothers who would otherwise be supervising tlieir young- 
sters to do other things. For those mothers who choose to work, we have an • 
estimator of the productivity of the child-care services4the mother's earnings. 
This rests on the assxmiption that the mothers would not wdrk wiere it not for 
the fact that their children were in school. If mothers would make other child- 
care arrangements in the absence of schools, then a better measure^of value 
than earnings obtained would be the cost of making soYne alternative cusjipdi^ 
relationship. . 

In March 1956 there were5s5 mjljion working mothers in the United States 
who had children six to 11 years old.** Assuming that as few as one million of 
these mothers would not work except for the schools, and assuming $2,000 as 
the earnings of each mother during the school year, the value of the child^re 
services provided by elementary schools may be estimated at roughly $2 billion 
per year.** With total resource costs of public and privlite elementary schools 
in 1956 estimated at $7.8 billion," we reach the startling conclusion that ele- 
mentary school support provided a return of 25 per cent of cost in the form of 
child-care services alone*'— services which are clearly incidental to the educa- 
t^oa function. If we added the value of these services to mothers who do not 
choose to work, the rate of return would be even larger. Child-care services 
may be a by-product of education, but they are of substantial value. VarioAis 
writers have emphasized students' foregone earnings as a cost of education and 
have debated the magnitude of the cost, but they have not considered the fact 
that some mothers' earnings are made possible by the fact that children forego 



I* U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, MariiaL and Family Status of Workers: 
1956» Series P-50, No. 73, April 1957 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1957), Table 3, p. 11. , 

15 For those mothers who would be willing to hire baby sitters, for perhaps $1,000 per 
year, the value of the school child-care services is this alternative coat-^^1,000, in- 
stead of $2,000. Of the 3.5 million working mothers who had childM six to 11 years ^ 
old, approximately 1.5 million also had children 12 to 17 years old^saibly some of 
the older children could care for tlie younger onerf; but even considering the remain- 
ing two million, the assumption that half would not work except for the care pro- 
vided by schools seems plausible and even conservative. 

wff. W. Schultz, "Economic Growth," op. ciL, p. 85. ' I ' 

17 If working mothers employ housekeepers as substitutes, the wages pMd should be 
deducted from the gross retur;^. - ^ 
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earnings to rc^main in school. - - 

Whefltthe ^tudent reaches adulthood, his children will benefit from his edu- 
cation by virtue of, the informal education they receive at home. Much educa- 
tion and learning takes place at home^ and the child^s attitude toward school 
. is aLSo shaped ihere. Therefore, one of the benefits from education involves the 
influejice of educated parents on their children. Bettej* educated parents are 
more likely to raise children who recognize the value of education, in terms of 

fob opportunities, as well as jn terms of cultural opportunities. 

^ ' . u 

Why it pays to educate women 

This hypothesis that education provj^^es benefits to *the children of the 
people who are educated is supported by some recent unpublished data on the 
factors influencing the educational attainments of children. Not suprisingly, 
the researchers found that the higher the level of education of the father, the 
higher the level of educational attainment of the children, even after adjust- 
ment had been made for a number of other variables. Bu^they discovered more: 
the level of education of the mother was even more important than that of the 
father in influencing the children's attainments. If the mother had more educa- 
tion than the father^ the children obtained more schooling than would have beeii 
expected^ while if the father had more than the mother, the children obtained 
less schooling than would otherwise have been expected. Since the mother 
normally spends more time with children than does the father, th^e fSidings 
are consistent with my hypothesis about the value of informal education at 
home. ' ' ^ 

These findings also suggest that the value of educating women is not zero 
even if they never enter the labor force to utilize the skills developed in school. 
It is a mistake to say that education has value only when' additional market 
earnings result directly. Education of women is an investment in the future 
informtii education of their children. 

If we think of the distinction between inv^tment and consumption as in- 
volving whether or not benefits accrue in the "present*' (consumption) or in the 
"future^' (investment), then e^catiorl has an investment component in the 
form of these i^tergeneration benefits.*^ If we generalize the; conception of in- 
vestment to include not only intertemporal benefits, but also interpersonal 
benefits, then the chijd-care role of schools represents an investment in the 
productivity of mothers. Similarly, other interpersonal benefits examined be- 

Tax implications of the eSdstence of intertemporal education returns have'been dis- 
cussed by R. Goode, "Educational Expenditures and the Income Tax," in S. J. 
Mushkin (editor). Economics of Higher Education^ op. ciL 
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low. wiU constitute investment aspects of ^du<»tional expend^^ 
V £ducation affects tliose who pay (directly or indirectljr) for the conse- 
quences of the lack of ^ucation. For exajmple, insofar as lack of education 
leads to employment difficulties and crime, law enforcement costs will tend to 
be highi* Thus, education may provide h^i^^ts by reducing the need for in- 
cun?ng these * 'avoidance costs/' to the advantage of taxpayera. 

Education also benefits taxpayers in other communities. The migration of 
poorly educated people who have Hthavior patterns and educational attain- 
ments differing from thos^ prevailing in the new areas may necessitate addi- 
tional ^ort and expense to permit the new children to adjust to the new school . 
conditions.*^ Thus, people in areas of ,in-migration have a stake in the educa- 
tion of children in the areas of out-migration. People who are or may be in 
the same fiscal unit with an individual have a financial stake in his education. 

The education of one^ worker may have favorable external effects on the 
productivity of other workers. Where production involve the cooperative ef- 
I fort of workers, flexibility and adaptability of one worker redounds to the ad- 
vantage of others. Productivity of each member of the group influences the 
' productivity of each other member. The relevance of this interdependence for 
' the present context rests on the assumption that education develops the prop- 
erties of flexibility and adaptability. Further analysis is required to determine 
the extent to which the assumptioji is valid, and if it is, to estimate its signif- 
icance. 

Of course, employers also have a financial interest in the education and 
' training of their employees. An empbyer's job would be much more difficult 
^ and expensive if he had to work with an illiterate and untrained labor force, 
or . had to educate and train his own workers. 

Some benefits hard to asses^ ^ 

Some of the benefits from education are enjoyed i>y individuals and groups 
that are reasonably identifiable, as we have seen. But some of the benefits 
are distributed broadly either through space or time, so that the nature of 
individual beneficiaries is obscuie. These might be termed ''general social 
benefits/* 

For example: literacy is of value not only to the individual possessing 
it, and to employers, but also to others. Without widespread literacy, the 

19 See, for example, C. Schmid, V. A. Miller, and B. Abu-Laban< "Impact of Recent 
Negro Migration on Seattle Schools," International Population Conference Papers 
(Vienna: Union International Pour I'etude Scientifique de la Population, 1959), pp. 
674-^83. . ' ^ 
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significance of hfiqka, newspapers, and shnilar information media would 
dwindle; and it seems fair to say that the commimication of information is of 
vital importance tcthe maintengnce of" competition and, indeed, to the exist- 
ence of a market economy, as well as to the maintenance of political democracy. 

I have already distinguished betweeii the output of education in terras of the 
student's training and'tUe>(^tput.SI the system or means by which the training 
was accomplished (an e^mple of 'the latter is custodial or child-<»re services). 
The same distinction may be made with respect to, higher^ education: the 
training of students is not the only^,output of colleges and xmiversities; a joint 
product is the research activity of the faculties. Were it not for the higher 
education system the volume of basic research would surely be smaller, and . 
society would suffer. 

A society bent on ecWomic growth — on raising li^S^ standards and * 
erasing poverty — is a socie^V^mmitted to change. But change requires ad-_ 
justments of workers to new jpbs and new, skill requirements, arid these ad- 
justbfents are often very difficult. The difficulties ar^ acknowledged by our r 
social concern over "structural xm^ployment," "d^ressed areas," ani 
'•lautomation." The more severe the problems of adjustment to technological 
changes, the greater will be the opposition to change. We recognize this op- 
position aa "featherbedding" (in the case of labor), or as pressure for public 
aid to the affected segmjent of the economy (in the case of farmers). 

Education can contribute mightily to economic growth by meeting the neods 
for flexibility and adaptabifitjy,. q£ workers, in order to facilitate their ad- 
justments to changing, but unfors^n, birdumfiiSices. This would miply g^ter 
emphasis oiTthe teaching of basic techniques and theory, and on the postpone- 
ment of a student's specialization xmtil late in the educational process. 

I have attempted to answer the questions, "What are the beniefits from 
education?" or "What is the nation*^ economic stake in educatipn?" In addi- 
tion, I have considered some of the limited possibilities for quantifying certain 
of the benefits. We have found that some of the benefits of education are 
realized at the time education is being received (that is, in the short nm), while 
others are realized after formal education has been completed (in the long run). 
Benefits to mothers, in terms of the child-care role of schools, are realized while 
education is being obtained. Any benefits associated with subsequent employ- 
ment of the student, ks well as bfenefifs to the student's future children are 
realized later. ^ 

We have also found that benefits from education occur not only through^ 
time, but also through space. The benefits of education may not accrue to peo- 
ple in the area, "or school district, which financed the child's education. Some of 
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the benefits depend upon the indiyiduid's place of residence^ yrhich may dhange. 
Location of, many residenc^related benefits as well as fetnployment-related 
benefits will be. determined partly by population migration. Thus, th? process of 
' migration is a process of spatial shifting of sdme of the benefits of education. 

Who should pay? ^ ^ 

Some interesting questions arise once we. recognize that there are external 
benefits of education — benefits to people other than studentsr—and that 
these external benefits are not all in broad, amorphous form. To some extent 
these benefits accrue to particular and rather well-defined groups. We have 
found that the education system produces more than education.* At the college 
level it produces basic research, and at the elementary level it also produces 
^/ child-care services. With respect to the latter, the benei&t principle of taxation 
— the principle that those who benefit from public expenditures should pay — 
suggests that families might pay for the costs of their own children's car6 
insofar as these costs are separable from instructional costs.'^ In general, a 
desire to use this taxation principle would imply attempts to identify various " 
groups of education^ beneficiaries and to*assess taxes in re^cognitioh of the dis 
tribution of J^enefits. 

It seems to me that there is a legitimate quesjttoif^onceming the justice 
of requiring broad public support for education in mose cases in which the 
benefits are narrow and private, except as an incomeredistribution devic^. I^et 
me illustrate with reference to the issue of split or double-shift classes. «To the 
extent that there is no educational sacrifice Involved in having children attei^ 
double-shift classy, the real motive for their abolition appears to be to m^j^ 
life more comfortable for ipothers; all their children will be in school at tlje 
8am6 time. A question of ^quity^arises: shpuld nonparents be expected to shaife 
the costs of providing cbffiiiaTe services for parents? \ 

A similar question may be raised about whether college^tudents shoi|ld be' 
exp&cted to share the costs/of scholarly research. The answer to either ques- 
tion may not be an uneqiufvocal **no," but the question deserves further consid- 
eration. Except for ladpof information, or a disavowal of benefit-principle 
taxation, there is little ra^onale for failure of c^ur education tax sjrstem to 
recognize the existence of particular groups of beneficiaries and the miriti- 
product nature of the educational system. g 
. The analytic approach to benefit iden^catiorj ^w;^ich I have employed here 




*o I do not mean to"* suggest that th^il^efit jpnciple,; hx contrast to the ability-to-pay 
or some other principle, shouUp^ecessarily prevail, 1 - 
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but ope of mmy fips^^ appSTtlJ have the ad\^antage^of focus- 

itijr^n the time wid 8][)ace dimen^cfrt^ of education benefits, and these have im- 
J^l'.p^^tions both for eiflStciency in the afiocation of resources between education 
* ' Kr;i^d other ends, and for equity in ^the finan^ 

• iff-'' V * f ' 

A- . ' It is clear that even with much addition^il effort 'we shall be Unable to 
'fv measure all the relevant benefits of education. At the satfle time, the; f olio wihg 
four points, which summarize the views expressed in (tbi»' pppei: are worth 
' noting: identification of . benefits is the logical step before naeasurement, and, 
Hk' therefore, recognizing the .forms of benefits repres^^yfebme progress; de- 

■; termination of ^yjiat it is we are trying to measure will make it easier to de-* 

velop usefd quiintification methods; some reasonable measurements of some 
education benefits are possible; eyen partial measurement may disclose bene- 
fits sufficiently sizable to indicate a jprofitable investment, so that* considera- 
tion of the nonmewiitl&ft ^jeneflts would only strengthen Itfcte case, t^ ; 
/ rfpin any. event, 4iid hpWev^ difficult tUe measurement task is, it remains Jv 

C-fi' jyh;^;;-^^^''ir^ education ext>enditure decisioji^ .will be made on the basis of wliat- 
information is available. Greater^Kn^wledge.ot the iretums froih e4^ca* 
: « ' ' " tion is needed.- Still, pur present inf ormafion indiditp? thateducation JR|fov^dfeft> . 

, ^'.benefits- which 'are su|^ji|^[JSaF in value (relative to the costs) and' are feifize^ 
by many people in a 
a real ecoti^ic sta! 




those who receive tfte 'cducation.TiJp nation has 



ating its youth. 
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The social and politicaLarguments 
for extending the reach of education 

by ROBERT J. HAVIGlJUKST 



At present the United States give^njj^ijsher education to more of its youth than, 
,does any other country. But Fnarif|people---not educators alone— believe that 
;41ie welfare of our society demands that we send even more of our boys and girls. 

to College. 

Since Da^ Wolfle's Human Resources; the Needs and the Supply^ reported 
the situation''iai^ of abp 1950, there have be^ major changes. An increasing 
proportion of yo^h w^h visible talent has gone to college, whether we define 
visible talent as merikl ibjlity in the top 10 per cent, the top quarter, or the top^ 
half of the population. TJtfexe has also been a substantial increase in the propor- 
tion of young people graciualmg from high school, is shown in Figure 1. 

In the early 1960*s there may be a tendency for the college-going proportion, 
to level off. It is too soon to say whether the percentage increases of th^ 1950's 
will continues At any rate, the^iSorning increase of numbers in t|ie coilleger^ge 
group, because of increases in tlie birth rate during* the 1940'8 and thereafteV^ 
will show itself in a 40 per cent increase of 18-year-olds between 1964 and 1965 
and may swamp the colleges with applicanta and. force more selective admissions 
policies on them, thus causing a. rediwrtion in the proportion of youth entering , 
college and a possible waste of, taient; 

Studies of college-going yj3»utli"micd^ since 1955 in seyeral parts of the cqun- 
try show a substantial simijii^tjr; the mental ability of youth entering college 
' has been'Btjjible since 1950. ^epOftinig on college freshmen in the state of Minne- 
sota in Who Goes to College?^ tLklph F*. Berdie and others said that essentially 
they found that in spite of i ^jjrtjr^^Bjji^ous increase in the absolute and r^ative 
numbers of students attending M|$g4't^ mean ability scores of these students 



:j'^>'{jpittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, .1961). ^ 
'-^if-ilinneapolis: Ui^versity of Minnesota Press, 



have remained remarkably constant. John G. Darley summarized the data from 
a natioDralsample of 167 colleges and found that the average scholastic aptitude 
of college entrants did not cj»fing€j sighificiantly .between 1952 and 1959.' 

Several studies x^Q^yitfae that" of the IJdp. quarter of high school seniors 
(judged by mentkl ij^bility 6r school marks), about 70 per cent enter college and 
another 8 per cent go to some other postsecondary institution such^'as a school 
of nursing or a business college. Among those in the third .quarter of .mental 
abtlity, between the 50th and 75th percentiles, about 50 per cent entercoUege 
and about 4 per cent enter another postsecondary institu^om These '^j^res 
refer to high school seniors, after almpst a third of the age group had dropped 
..out of high school. \5(hen the colle^ entrance figures are related to tlie entire 
age group, the results are substantially those taken from a recent study which 
reports on the entire age group ^oing through the public schools of a medium-^' 
sized city.^ In this city ,,60 per cent of the top quartiie in ability ^^ent to college 
or another postsecondary institution in September following the June of their 
high school graduation. This 60 per cent will grow to perhaps 70 per cent when 
some of this group wUl enter college after a lapse, in their formal education of 
three or four years. ' . 

Why talent is wasted 

In sp;te of the increase in above-average ability ybuilr going to college, there 
continue to be substantial numbers who do liot go to coireg^ although they have 
the mental ability to do so. They are ia major source of wasted talent. Several 
^ generalizations may be made aboutcoUege-going: 

Boys are more likely to go to college than are girls, but the number of girl^ 
who go ta college is increasing more rapidly than is the number of boys.. The 
ratio of men to women among 196(^ college entrants was 58 to 42. * ^ 

College-going depends to a cojisiderable , extent on propinquity. Several 
studies have shown that the presence of a college or junior college in a local ^ 
commjjnity increases substantially the proportion , of college entrants ifi tliat 
community. ' . ' ' . 

There is wide variation among the states in the proportion of youth entering 
,\ 'c'oHegQ.^^Califpmia and Utah le^d with the highest prop^ortion of students; 
... \$oUth Carolina ahdM 
c. , 1^ * The principal reasbrlis; given by ydung people above average in intelligence 

' Diairibulion of Scholaalic Ability, i%Higher Education (Berkeley: Uniyerslty of Cali- 
fornia Center for the Study of Higher Education, 1962). , ' 

^Robert J. havighurBt et al., GroioiriQ Up iri Itim City (New York: John Wllpy& 
Sons, 1962). * 
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▲ Per cent of 17-yoarooMR Kraduatintr from hiKh school . \ 

• Per cent of IS-ycar-oldB entering coHgko 

■ Per conL of 22-year-oIds radtiatinif from collogo 



for not attending college are'lack of money and lack of motivation. No doubt 
these reasons are interrelated. There are relatively few high school graduate 
with high motivation for college who fail to go to college because they lack 
money. Those able young people who do not now go to college cannot.be reached 
with a scholalrship program Which does not have a <^ompanioiL motivational pro- 
,gram; similarly, a motivational program without a companion financial aid 
program will not be of much help to this group. 

Benefits of a cpUege education ^ , ' ' 

The arguments for sending more boys and girls to college are based on the 
presumed values to be gained by society and by the individual. The values to 
^ the individual are apparent: increased potential income and person^g^lj^self-fulfill- 
ment. It is pretty well established that investment in a college education pays 
ypry well in the form of increased lifetime earnings under present lib6r force 
cdnditions. And it can be taken on faith that a cbllege ^ucation gives tAotq 
iepth and breadth to a person's life and makes life more interesting to him, 
although it may not rpake him happier. The gain to society, or the social values 
of sending more able boys and girls to college can be described in economj^^,, 
political, and social terms. The economic gain, or gain in gross national produc^^i *. 
will not be disciufised in this paper, except to say thjit it is niat out of harmony \ 
with political and ^ocial gains. The political and social gains seem to be two— an 
inf prmii dfiiehry and societal stability through social mobility. 

The world js so complex today that a viable democratic society must have 
among its citizens a large proportion Who undisrstand the major domiestic and 
international affairs on which political decisions must b.e made. College eduqa- 
tibn and aduli^ education must provide means both ior helping people think 
rationally aboufciv^ c matters and for keeping them informed. V * ; ' 

A democratic societ:^in this age must provide ways for the restlesi^i, strivirig, 
and ambitious young people of poor families to improve their isjocioecdnomic 
position. The college is the principal avenue of social mobility today. No longer 
does the high school have much mobility value, since the,pr0J)ortion of youth 
completing high school is 65 per cent, and high school diplphi^iEire requiredior 
many working-class jobs. A sobstantial degree of Individual^cial mobility is 
needed to maintain political 'stabllitiy in a moderp society. Just how much is 
needed, we do ^lot Jfliow, but certainly riot less ihatl 10 per cent net upward 
> . mobility eaqh generation, 4nd possibly mdr^. > 
-V ' ;Thfire ftre three groups of youth With college aVOif.y who do not now g<;^ 
college. The first, made up of boysand girls in the top quarter of mental abilit]^, 
are a visible target ^roup for recruiting efforts. About 80 per cent of this group, • 
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or 7 to 8 per cent of the entire age group, do not now go to college. In tfai3 group, 
most of the youngsters who do not go on to college are from lower-middle-class 
or working-class homes. Many of them lack motivation for^college aa well as 
financial resources. Clearly a concerted effort will have to be made5i)y guidance 
counselors and teachers to interest these boys and girls in college, and financial 
aid will have to be found for them. An effective program might add 6 per cent of 
the age group to the present numbers of college entrants. 

Motivating hidden talent ' / . 

Boys and girls who haVe iQ's between 100 and 110 are a socially important 
group who have good learning ability and often have other talehts as well— in , 
music or fine arts, for instance. In the large cities this group contains many 
minority youth -Negro, Puerto Rican,*and Me4can boys aiM^girls- whose IQ 
stores probably underestimate their true learning ability. Of tl^ group of boys 
and girls whose abilities are ''barely*^ visible," a good miny dtop o^it of high 
school without graduating. Most of these young people come from the lower- 
middle and wprking classes and do not see college as a desirable or ey^n a possi- 
ble goair Several attempts are currently being made to discover ^rid motivate 
this group for college. , , . . * 

• . One such project is being carried on by tbe,.Itansas City Public Schools ^tb. ^ 
the aid of a local foundation grant of half a million dollars^or use over theriextji 
four years. High school* teachers nominate youth, who, h£^ve; good ability i^ndi 
little prospect of going to college without encouragement; T?^h«;& consist 
mainly of young people whose IQ scores are between lOQ apirf 120 ; many have a 
special^aajept and interest inrConirn^rcial art or music. The search, for such boys 
and girj^ iis being pushed dowh into 'the eighth grade, and a program of motiva- .: 
tiohal counseling for students siriAjiare^ts is now under way, to show them the 
^ advantages and possibilities of a'4^1leg6 education. 

Another example of work with an underprivileggd group is the Demonstra- 
' tion Guidance Project of Public School 43 (Manhattan ville Junior High School) 
and George Washington Senior High School in'New ^ork City. J^^e ^hp.ablefli^; 
half of the sixth grade stpdents in several elementary schoo^idf a sliim disfrict.' 
r; were put in special classes-at the junior high school level an^'itiy^ 
\ . • 'ally stimulating program. They were also given considerably counseling, as were 
■'. * • - tfibir parents. The average IQ and the reading ability of thiaf^group rose.appriecia* 
biy, 'and a considerable number enterecf college from a n0lghl)orhood in which 
hig^schdol ipf^adu^tion and^^^ entrance were uncommon. 

If pushed Vigorously; thWabtiy^escribed prograrrw.m^^ add between 5 and 
j 10 per cent of the age group to the college entrants. 



' To draw up a full account of talent loss, it is necessary to consider the boys 
and girls vixo have superior innate ability but suffer from such severe depriva- 
tion in. their early years that they never show enough learning ability to get into 
either of the above-average groups already -described. Several social psycholo- 
gists who have studied young childreii^and their families are convinced that a 
sizable number of children are crippled mentally by intellectual and emotional 
deprivatioii in inadequate homes. They urge a systematic study of the cog^nitiv^ 
.development of children between the ages of three and five years, with the aim 
of finding ways of supplementing inadequate homes with intellectual stimula- 
tion in nursery school and kindergarten. Tl^e stiidy will be designed to increase 
the children's learning ability and to give them ^ teadiness for reading, so that 
t^ey wiiii^nter the first grade on more nearly even terms with the children from 
-more adequate homes^^. * * » 

This type ofpi^grikm implies a belief that intelligence tests do n^t measure 
the innate ability of many children. It also innplies that the^child's mind is much 
more capable,of growth under skillful teaching than has.l^efeii supposed by most 
educators. A leading psychologist has.said (off the^r^'ord) that an IQ of^QO 
nerely tells us what present stimuli a£e doihg^ip thij^eji. 

Some indication of what we m|ght expect in the production of superior 
rtiindi^ ^f'we made a better enyironm^t for children who now grow up in cultur- 
ally deprived homes can 6)^ gamed from a simple assumption that the present 
ubp6r-middle-class home oi]l the average gives the best intellectual stimulation, 
tftat a child gets in our society (^en though it may not be the best conceivable^ • 
smmulation). Then iif we aqjBume that theye. is rip innate . difference in mental 
aftilky among the. various social elates, vliMnfer.it^at't^^^ of "su- 

pmOTC,^hildren produced in upper-middle-class hbrilfes^is.^l^ same proportion 
that would be produced in aH'homesiif they had upper-middle-cla8S»ohawicter- 
isics^-,- . • : ■' , _ '. 

^ To bee wh4t thiELWoiild mean in actual numbers, let us consider the results 
of a recent study to afetermine hoW- pany "superior" high school students were 
pjoduced in the eight high schools pf a city of a haftf million population." The 
high school that wa^ almost &itj^^^ and upper m\|^|le class in com- 

position placed 19 per cent of iW'S^niocs among the 7 per cent of the entire 
pnior gro.iipH^ho were identified as "superior," while the three ^chpols that 
lerev almost completely lower class in composition placed 1,5 per cent of their 
|eniorB»ih the "superior" group, If all schools had the same record as the "best" 

' • ' ' 't 

b Robert J. Havighurst, "Sociul and School Conditions Productive of Intellectually^^ 
Superior Children," Teachers College Record^ vol. 62 (1961), pp. 524-531. 
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schooU the number of "superior" seniors would have been multiplied for this 
. city by a factor of 2.7. - ^ * ' 

' From another stiidywe find the ''efficiency" of the various social classes in 
producing youth in the top quarter of iq/ If all the social classes were as efficient 
as the upper class and the upper middle class,! the number of boys and girls in 
the "top quarter" by present stand^ki^ds WQuld'betais'ed from 26 to 46 per cent 
. of jthe age group. ' - 

From these statistics, it w'ould appear that a radical program for conserving 
talent probably should start at the age of three or four years. We might iignprove 
tke mental ability pf the next generation so much that we would have to revise 
' thfijnorms for ib^t^Uigence tests, and we weuld have to conclude that a considie^f^- 
bly large#proportioh of youth have coH^e-level abilHy than we find in thd; ; 
present population. v , 

This analysis of the kindfii of boys and gir|s wm) do not go to college seems to 
have fairly direct implications for a student aid program. The great majority of 
these groupg of able boys and girls lack both money and motivation for college 
education. They need to see themselves as "college material," a^d when they 
do, they will need financial aid. ^ ^. 

The prog^ of learning to think of themselves as potential college students 
with what this implies for their future |^reers arid;4iieir sense of values is likely 
to take more than the final year of hig^i school. Some of these boys and giris do 
not finish high school under present conditions,. Under an effective student aid 
program they should be identified in grades 8* 9; or 10, and work with tbem and 
their parents should start as early as possible, " , ■ * 

' Since the talents of this group are not so visible through schblastici aptitude 
tests arid outstanding school performance as are the talents of th^set^who now 
qualify for financial aid, the n^ettiods of discovering and awarding; aid to this 
' grou^ Will have to be m6r0 fjexible-atid more qualitative than the methods now 
generdly used. Less attention* should^e paid to a particular conventional test 
\ which may have high validity for those who have iQ's in the top 10 per cent. 

More attention should be paid to tests of Teaming ability, as far as they are 
<^ availaDle, to tests.of musical and artistic ability,* to nominations by teachers,'^ 
and to-iriterview {)rocedures. 

:r « Robert J. Havighurstet al.,Cf rounnff U pin River €iiy,op2ciL;': •> 
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by DAEL WOLFLB 



The problems that concern this conference, and the topics discussed here are as ; 
familiair to the educational authorities of a number of other countries as they 
are to us. Details and statistics differ, but the basic issues of education and the| 
conservation of talent are much thesame^ The arguments presented by Burtpiji 
A. Weisbrod^ are being used to support educational proposals in Brazil. <ln di^. 

' cussing the socioeconomic barriers to education, one sometimes quotes Robert . 
J. Havighurst of Chicago and sometimes Jean Floud of London. Scholarship ' 
provisions are of concern in many JLktds; the most generous and encompassing., 
system of student loans I know 'is that of Norway. UNESCO and the Internfa- 
tional Associatioh ofj^Ufiiversities are supporting a worldwide study of the fac- ^ 
tors that deiennine who has access to a university. In short, other nations are : 
as concerned with the conservation of human talent as we are. / 

Otb^r nations are also concerned witTi how well we handle the probleins. 6f 4 
rthefcpndervation of talent in this coiintry, for other nations alpo haye a'^taike in 
American education. Perhaps the most immediate reagonjis^he /act that those/:: 

■ other nations nowJi|,ave 58,000 students enrolled in qUr cfbllegte and yj^iversitiiM. . 
These students colrie from all parts of the world to study all sorts of isu1?j6ctSy 
But in large measure they come to learn to do work that will be of direct and . 
practical usefulness* ajb home* They come seeking degrees in engineerii)^gi; ttiedi- 
cine, public health, agriculture, induiltrial management, and other professions. 
'Much of our educational system has beeii developed with such practical ends 
in mind. We tcto, not long ago, were a piori^r cpuntry. OJher countries, par- 
ticularly the newly developing ones, hope that^th^ education tbat-heljigd^us to 
become whs^t we are will help them to follow a simiiat rOad to success. 

For reasons given in recent articles by Philip Hi Coombs^ and MelVin J/ 
Fox^; we miifit expect t}ie number of foreign students to mcreiwe/Itt tiie judg- , 

^See pp. 12-27. 

J^hiKp H, Coombs, "Educating Foreign Students," College BoardReview, No. 46, p. 3, 
' ' Melvin J. Fox, "Foreign Students in American Colleges," P» 9.' 
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ment of many people, we eliipuld actively encourage a larger number. of foreign 
' students to com^to our uniVersiti^^Jpr their advanced* and s{)eciaUzed educa- 
tion. . , .. ^ ■ , r/^ 

We welcdnie students from other countri^, but any increase in college ei^ 
j:ollment puts at added strain on the educational system; and the additional 
burden is greater for a%oup of foreign students than it would be^or. the same 
number pf American students. Because the students ar^ foreign, some of them 
have language problems. There may also be problems of financial support, prob- 
lems arisjrtglrom cultural differences, and confusion or uncertainty in advising 
th^m where they can find the education that will te <^inost value to them and 
flfiow they ican most profitably spend summer or other vacatipn periods. Thege 
points arefconsidered in the two articles raenti<4ned above. 

One of the problems that is posed in both articles merits special attention: 
the-difficulty of providing a foreign student ^th the kind of education that will 
best prepare him for the wprk that he will do rter he gpes home. Guf forifejgn 
situderits come from-yastly different backgrounds, frgm indufiftrial Sweden and 
froytiemerging Nigeria, from Southeast Asia and from sophisticated Paris. The 
courses and curriculums that we have developed to prepare students to work iii 
New Jersey or North Dakota or New Mexico may haye to be substantially 
changed to be of greatest value to other students whojStart with quite dififerent 
backgrounds and will work in Burma or Qhana or GreiSce. 
1 W. Arthur Lewis, Drincipal of the IJiiiVersity College of the W^t Indies, v^ 
i. ■ Kingston, Jamaicar^iscussed this topic witK'specific reference to the underde- 
veloped cpuntries at a symposium on science and engiileeriii^ education that 
marked jtlie qentennial of the Massachusetts Institute of /T^chpology. Lewii . 
; saip: "Biecause technicians are not as wfJV .trained ai^d "^ot^ reliable ^as in 
thffe rich countries, professionals have to spend more time Supervising them; 
the MofeSfiionals must be able to show their technicians .juiat what to do. 
' The professional, therefpre, needs the ^technician's training ari well as his'PWn. 
^ This also means relatively more time for practical work^ Since professionak are 
scarce and therefpre work in greater isblattipn from one another, each must havj3 
more of an all-round competence. For example, an engineer sent to look after 
public works in an isolated rural area should ))e able to turn his hand tb civil, 
mechanical, an^ electrical t^kb; hence he must bcf given relatively niore 'knaW-r 
' how' of the various sides pf )iis profession."' • ' , ' ^ 

^ I'Education for Scientific Professions in. the Poor Countriea," Daedaluff, Vol.^91, No- 

2. p. aio. 
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There is no general ^olutiori to the pjpblem^of adiapting an\A^ 
riculum to the needs of a foreign stud^rit^J^pr example, there will ust^ally be 
need fpivcurricular adaptations if th^/iatiiSe^ is preparing, to be an electrical etkr:: 
,^gi«^r thto he plans to workiS-iagriculture or public health.* If he comes 
frpni ]M we may tavef^ mal^e no change at all, but if he comes from 

Africa, conrid^^rable change may be pecessary. The differences may in fact be 
so great that both the American student and his classmate from an underde- 
^ veloped and culturally -very different coiyitry may be cheated if we try to teach 
them the same courses in the same classes. Perhaps special institutions— for ex 
ample, a college for African students— rrtay be desirable. One cannot make this 
suggestion, however, without immediately beginning to worry abouii the politi- 
cal repercussions and the sociological implications of^uch an arrangement. I 
bring up the possibility, therefore, not as a specific recommendation, but as an 
indication *of thip complexity of the problem. 

Our insight in improving cUrriQulums, our competence as teachers, and our 
ed^X ^tiona ljesources are of im^ibrtance to many countries. They hope that%e 
Will have roomfor their student^, a faculty of adequate size and, competence, 
and courses of instruction that will make a student's .^xperipnce herie;o| maxi- 
mum value when he returns to his home country to work. 

A closely illied interest ]s the hope of many countries that we will educate a 
larger group of American students for work abrofld. Through Fulbright and 
similar arrangements, through the Peace* Corps, through a variety of com- 
mercial channfels, and by other meanis, we already send a sizablj 
Americans to work in other parts of the world. But iriany America] 
of our friends in other countries bplieve that it would be mutually advsh 
if we were to export a larger amoiint of American^alent. 

If we educate a substantially larger number of Americans for joverseae;/ duty, 
we will impose an additi6n?i> set of problems on American highef:^ucation. In 
the short run, and iri the simplest: sense, an increase in the number of students 
will require increases in faculty and facilities. But there are also Special educa- 
tional problems: to give these students the language facil^y they will need; to 
give them an understanding of the social, political, cultural, and economic as- 
pects of the. countries in which they #ill work. There is also the J^roblem of 
giving them the kind of professional education that will be most useful whe: 
they go abroad. This ta$k is essentially similar to that of educating foreign 
dents who come here. It makes little difference whether the engineer thw W, 




^ W. Arthur Lewis, ifei'd. See also Robert S. Morison, "The Univorsitj^d Technical 
Aaaistance.*' Daedalus, Vol. 91, No. 2, p. 319. 
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: • V,. " ... '^>:.i^liur Lewis was talking about is an American or a native of (^o;^rdo^^ 

' -jI^^'i^^^ Mri^3^\yis had m 

^ . . . mjfeiii he will need the kind of education that Mr. Lewis reqommetfdi^, y 

: . ' N^; 5 ■ j^^^ the practical usefulness of the educatio^.we offer to* foreign 

'gtud'^hts or provide for American students who will go abroad, I have not inn 
t<BlidM to iAply that vocational and professional courses are the whole of eij^ 
ti^n; Lknow, however, that I may have given that impression, for in continent- 
,in^ <in a draft of this paper, Byron S. Hollinshead wrote to me: 
i . . think you might say some additional things about cunicula.^Aj^erican 
'lilstitittliops n^ more courses in non-Western literature and philosophiy, and • . 
iiofeigners need to study American institutions mire fully. If they jusl st^dy 
^ , ! engineering, agriculture, and public health here, they^iss the iJrincipal reasGfli^ 
for our strength. It's very easy for foreign students to go home I thinking Ameri- 
— can techniques are good, but that Arpericah thinkers And philosophers are al- 

most nonexistent. I remember talking about this with A. NL Whitehead one , 
. * time and hearing him say that much of' the best social,v political,, and philo^ 

s^phical thought of the past 200 years had been that uttered by Americans, but 
that our intellectuals were apt t^eprecate it and quote P^jrcjpean models. Cer- 
tainly many of the foreign stu/flents who come here go hojJieTwithout any slight-y 
.' est acquaintance with the tnought or writings of pojjificsj}: {figures like Paine, 
Franklin, Jeffetson, Madison, Lintoln, Wilson, and th^ itbospvelts, or American 
writers lik6 Melville,. Po«^ W^ and 0'lsfeill> Indeed, r^ny American stu- 
dents^av0 a very hazy'kho^edge of their OWn intellectuai heritage." 

There is a further problem in. preparing American students for satisfactory 
careers abroad, the problem <)f an assignment of sufficieiit duration to he of 
maximum value to the host c(^iintry. The British civil servjint sometimes^pent 
• 20 years or more of his life in colonial service and became friend, explert, and 

almost citizen of the country to which he was assigned. 

Five years ir^ Nairobi - u \ ; v. 

" . - » We will find it exceedingly dWRcult to do as well in this respect as have the 

; : British; our traditions and-tJi6 jAareerviexpectations of our young people are so 
' ' Very different. But we shpiiljd be^le to do bettfer than.we ^tre now doing. iV^: 
^iut^ to/get a^^^ to go to London or Paris. It is comparatively easy 

get, him iov^o_io*itiUdh:l glamorous places for a few ^eeks or a few months. 0; 
But how abouti perauadingj^him to spend five years in Ankara or Nairobi or "^"^^i 
, Antofagftsta or I^tmandu? Such assignments are ha^to fit into American 
career patterns. ,lProm the standpoint of furthering hislcflreer, an adventure- 
^ sofne youi^g college graduate might tetter spend those five years on the mooj), 
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^iiikiftee almost always he would fio better for him- ' 

i iielf by'^^idniK^^^ or Syracuse. 

Hq^^r we adjust hiattlr|' (jtj^w seniority, retirement provisions, and ^ 
career planning to encourage fiQ^ig^;iB3signments is one aspect of the general 
pi^bblem of how we utilize our hiiiq^^ resources, an aspect in which other coun- 
. tries, particularly the newly develijiping ones, have a very special interest. 
I have used the education of foreign students and the education of American 
• students for work abroad as examples of the imm^ate interest that other 
' countries h^ve in American education and conservation of talent. I should like , 
" now to turn to the broader issue of educational policy and school qrganization. j*/ 
' For the interest here is not solely in how we can help other countries but is, ^^vC^i^ 

rather, of a broader international character in which all of us: have opportuni- 
• ties to profit. Our educational policies andrpjractices arfe increasingly of interest 
to other countries, and theirs increasingly df '&tergst to iw.' "^f : 

iki June 1961, at a conference on . "Ability iind'ESucAtional Opportunity" 
held in Sweden by the international Organization fpr Ejconomic Cooperation 
and Development, the Minister: q! Education of Yugoslavia made this' states 
ment: "In Yugoslavia all obstacles of a social nature preventing in^viduals' 
from attaining success iii any. respect and in any fieljd^ including the attainment 
of higheait education, have been abolished*"* r •* ; 

This statement is not true. The minister lj?i%w that it is not true of Yugo- 
slavia, and the rest of us knew tjlat it is irbt tnie-of any nation in the world. Ar^'d 
yet the statement is signific;atrt,Jqr^'What the minister meant ^as that all j^at , 
barrieria had been removed, im^l^kt; given ability and interest, any youn^'p^i;?- 
son, regardless of his^qcml class or economic level, hac[ bj^en Access to whawer 
form of education ^^TiilA '6^ A^ ife-^^ 

This irf^^ibe, tend bf description we like to give o^'^^rtl^ structure 
.and ^ducjsitiqim indeed it states a policy of wnich we have long been 
prqudi-But'-W^ not the only Jeffersonians on educational matters. The con- 
stit^uj^i^ pjF^ assures its citizens that "the capable and meritorious, even , 
tfibfifen'tfiey be without the means, have the right to enter the highest levels of 
instruction." Similar declarations of principle^have been written into the con- 
stitutions or education laws of many Countries. A recently received report on • 
education in Egypt includes a statement that I paraphrase only to smooth out 
the English translation: "There exists no shade of segregation based race, 
color, or nationality. i. There is no segregation baaed on religious belief. . . « 
' ' I . ' ■ i 

* A. Halsey and: others. Ability ajid Educaii(^ Opportunity dwarfs: Organization 
I for Ecbnomic Cooperation and Development, 1961 )^ ^ • 
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Adinission into the various institutes and schools does not admit any segrega- 
tion between males and females . . . tuition fees are no longer a serious obstacle 
hindering th6se interested in studies even if they are poor, since primary and 
secondary education have been rendered free of charge . . . and university >feea 
have been so reduced as to . . . come within th^ capacity of the majority of the 

poor dasses."' * , J ^,/;:V'^^>2^'''; .>,... '^\,.-,<... .. . 

^;y^^.^ these s^t^el^ aire dw^ ai rel|«$serifi^ political and social 
'Vj&pi^atidn^^^^ realitiesj w^ jptufirtpay heed,^^for they ex- 

press W strong social tidi^thatis advancing rapidfy^'^^^^^^ over the Western 
countries, but also-and with great significance— ov^ ft^,fl^^ all the rest of the- 
w6ri^. The contrast with only a few years ago is sharFr)|||i^ at the 

Ameriean I^niversity in Beirut remember well their filpfe^R|L^ et^^^^^^ 
Egypt. She came clothed in traditional Egyptian (iress, comple^^ wth V^ei^^^^ 
and was accompanied to all classes by heir watchful and protecting husbands * 
Now Egypt claims that there are no longer any educational bairriers of sex, 
color, religion, or' economic status. We cannot yet^ honestly make this claim. 



College^ should be open to all * 

There are two mutually reinforcing reasons for the widespread adoption bf : 
the policy of opening the doors of education to all students of ability^ regard^^*. 
of social or econpiyiic differences. One is the hunianitarian recognition of huma^^^ 
rights. The otjier is recognition that ,]bhe jjoUcy makes .g.opd ec^ 
that it is, in fact,.an essential policy for a ciountryJth^t|viaBljS^^ aheaifni?, 
the Tnd4ei^ t^hitologiOal w0rl<jl,^ , | '■■^^^,^,.;^^Jiir''' ^ ^ 

But "stating a national policy dofis tiot adtomatically achieve flie goals of 
that policy. The Minister of Education of Yugoslavia could say that all social 
barriers had been removed in his country apd mean exactly that in a legal and ^ 
political sense. But he knew/ and so did the rest of us, that there are formidable 
difficulties of scientific understanding of human ability, of^he breakdo\yn of old- 
traditions, and of practical school arrangements that must be overcome before 
we achieve a truly substantive equality of opportunity in Yugoslavia or any- 
where else. * ^ « • 

Many countries are working with vigor and imagination to overcome these 
obstacles. Swedish investigators are doing some of the most imaginative work I 



^ Elsaid Mostafu Elsaid;'T/iftJ/nt7cd^^ Republic (Unpubliphed^eportp'lntemational 
Study of Universify AjimfsSiona) Ut^ESOO and International Assoc. of Universities, 
196a:)..' 

8 Some Economic ABpecla of Educational Devclojmeni in Europe (Paris: International 
Universities Bureau, 1961). 




know on the problem of hpiiif^idiifWent kinds of school organisation influence a 
child's intellectual deyelopmi^St* Thi^ S^edish work has produced the^inte^^ 
ing finding that children;<)f siiperior.'ability who come ftom upper and middle- 
class*homes shoW ntt iii'bre intellectuaji growth at ages 11 aiid 12 it they are pu^ 
into the traditional academically oriented schools Wit& ottier. l&Hi^ cliSdren^ 
than they do if left in classes that include the whole ^an^ of 41'ttl^l2r^ea];!|j^ 
ability and interest*" Bright children from lower-<jla8s homflg, ho^^€J|cr, are 
stimi\|late(l by such ability classification and show mt>re intellectual -^w^ if < 
•^ey^ are ^^^egated with their mental peers than if le|Kin lietei^>gei^us cSsses. ' 
TheBe.finc£uftt^.cpntradict the expectations of man/ school ^uthoi^tiesX If they 
^^p^re confirmed, they^ willjjave important impliciations Tor] 8chqd\p&c^Ce^ 

* To take another example, in 1954 my colleague and'! publ&hiBd Sjjjxiok en- 
titled America's Resources of Specialized ToUtiV^ in ,wtich we alte|hpj»d to det- 
termine how many yx>ung American students the'ne were%ht) had,^e intellec- 
tual potential to b^oihe scientists, teachers, engjn^iefs, or mejnbers of other 
professions btit for c|ne reason or another dropped o\it''Q{*k:h(jol boki^e acquiring 
the.educatio4*Q^essary to enter these professions., If orfe wA*e^itarting now to 
make such an lii^essment, he would find a more soph'isticated and illuminating 
example of how to go about. the task in studies that l^ye been made in Holland 
and Sweden than in any of the similar work done in-this country. ^ 

The French educational system is one that we think of as marked by rigid 
and ruthless screening out of all pupils who fail to gain high marks in a tradi- 
tional and academically oriented curriculum. To a large extent this picture has 
been justified. But France is laboring to change the picture. France has^now 
adopted a number of major educational reforms, including an interesting new 
scheme that will bring every child, usually at ages 11 ai:^12,,into a two-year 
observation period in which school marks, ability exan^ma^^ffi^^ounselor's . | 
reports, the child's interests, and his family's wishes will pt^3e^' basis for 
recommending the nature and extent of education ^o fol\pw. '^Q'^^nce given ^ 
during and at the end of this two-year period of intensive observation will result 
in a* recommendation for each child that he^nter a^J)artiQular kind of school or ..^^^ 
follow a particular kind of program. The child and his^parenti^^an accept this ^ i 
advice or not, as they decide. But the systematic observation of ea^child will 
offer a much better opportunity than French children have had in^t; past to' 
develop their own individifal potentialities- and will provide France with a • 
mu^ better opportunity th^i^f^t^has had in the past to develop th^ talents p/ . 

* Torsten Husen, "Educational Structure and the DevMoprgent of Ability," in A.Jl. / 

Halsey and others, op. cii., p, 113. ' 
I" (New York: Harper & Bros.), • . ^' • 
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' its youth! Guidance will noJi,|?top at the end of this period of .bbsemtion; it^^will*^ 
^jisoptiou^ and will prDYi^^M€i;"PPPortunities to switch from bnd plan or pro* 
;/j^ftn5 ^ if it ae^ms ^tj^^^ decision w^ not 'the right onef; In 

' aScip^gl these school r^f^iM France! has consciously accepted* tkie f onxiidable'- 
biirden of developing ^4^B^y expanded school facilities inade n^ci^ry by • 
the new edujiatibnal philoipny. .>u ' » J ' 

* It is not< only in the g«ieml social policy of open access to .ed,jication that 
other countries are moving closer to the United States> but' also in. a variety^ of 
Aijtber ways: in sorae fields of educational research,, in the ways'in which qxi^- 
• "tions of ir&ellee€ual r^urces ar^ studied, and in the Urrangenieata for fqst^ng { 
intellect;ual development ^>?garc|Jess of social and economic back^oun , , . 

Throughout much of the i^e^t of the world there is great educatipnaU^wneht . » 
and 8u15stkntial movement of many school policies nh.sonae of the direetiohs ■ 
along. .which Ainerican scKools have ^one. The differeniies Jjetweet! Ftench*apd 
American sdhpoK or the Sbhools^f Ghana and those pf 'the United StdtesrwiU 
not 'disappear. The countries are different; their custonfis and traditions are dif- 
fer'^nt; aigi Jheir sclictols shoulrf.be different^ But many Qfth6 differences are 
getting smiuer. Tecj^^pJ^y and its demands have much fei comnio^ in Europe;^i 
and America. Socioe%bn'^^ barriers to etdiacatioh di&^r in degree, but not in 
•icind; as one moves from one country to anothet, Educatipnitl aspirations and 
1 good educational mfthods do" not depend veiy heavily up(in,the> l^guage one 
' . uses» Consequently rh^riy of the characteristics and pVdbleiris of^ur democratic 
eduQational system are being taken overseas as other Countries democratize 
their edupational systems. , . - ' ;^ ^ 

We' should hot be aurjprised by this trend. Other coiintnes are folfewing a 
road that we have traveled'. Industrialization, urbanization, rising levels of per-^ 
■ sonal inpbih^, and automation have much the same consequences whether on| 
' speaks Italian, or Gem;ian, or Norwegian,^or English. As economig and^ocial 
trends converge; so, too do educational problenis..Europ€ has many educational 
problems that increasingly resemble those of thi^ country. While matters ^ftre 
now very different in the less developed couixt^es, this rriay' not always be 
true^ if thesev countries succeed in their hl^fi-.'^jp^*.^ the..in-u? 
dustrializ^tion road; their, educational problqijjsOT^ be^iSme m0*e1ike^ours. 

The interest that other countries hive iii the conservation^ of talent is ^; 
varied and miilti/aceted one. They^ want, us to Divide- advanced and'pfofesr 
' sional education fot 3ome of their 3tu dents. tI^ \y;pnt us^4?o send t^achei^, 
technicians, advisers, managers^ and other professionals who .can help Ihen^ ta., 
Sdchiev^ the high goals they are setting, fpr themselves. ^ ^ 

But they want more than these forms of individual personal assistance. Ourt( 



- • ^ atwnstb) our ^onomip development, and our democratic systems describe the 
* ■ future* they hotxj^: Vill be their own^. They know that massive irnS|rt>fcM^ in 
^ '.s ^ . • : educatiion'-^yiU ie esseptial if 'Siese hopes are ^er to be ^ppro^qixiij^Si' And so 
. . ■ they Iodic to vfs for leadership in edvfgatiohal philosophy, organizatfori, methods, 
^ * I and-iundvationli«'lVi3 l^ot at^l dtrange that English is sometimes the language 
of infStx^ctipn^of that tWft landrl&fant college is being copied in countries in which 
th;%Older eduCj^o^ system *^s<teveloped along nineteenth-century European 

:* dur stake in TK^i 



• ^^?The inter^t |)f..t^^^ our educationalvphilosophy ^d methods 

.will cpiitina^, andio vwltth^ dlwct aid we give througb'the training^of students 
^ apd Jthe pxport'^ot taleit. They will cobtinue bec^efother nationstWiU insist, 
^' hut also.be^ause ^e too will benefit. We have thtee fittrdhg reasons for continu- 
ing; an4. !$r'iacreasing^he educa^^€il assistance we give to other parts ot the 
wori^." ' i ^ 

J'Ke first. reason is that wie/have b^en the beneficiaries of massive tod pro- 
lpngi|^ji educational assistance it0xn Europe. JSorope has been our jnbst g^iierous 
and compett^nt tea«her. We have adopteCl'^Qj^ihber of alspects of ^ii:^<^ft edu- 
cational sykti^rnat ^nd we have sent matxy thousands of our dtudents.tb* |iUrope 
^for advanfced^&nd specialized training. Even now, as Philip H. CognpsVeminds 
■ -49, !^th^re are rtiore American students studying in European ^i'srftastlies thani 
there are Etiropeanistudents on our campuses."" Our nation ha|rl?een ehoV-v 
tnously enriched by a steady stream of immigrants who were educated overseas 
and then came to this country to live and work. On the educational balance 
sheet; we owe Europe more than Europe owes us.^ 

Th6 second reason is that the tensions that now divide the. World require us 
to do alj that we can to help the friendly and also the free and uncomniitted na- 
tionj^ to achieve a higher level of economic and iirt^llectual and moral strength. 
' ; In military and econorrric and political affairs,. We have learned that we can-r ' 

not live irf isolatioiv tfiat each nation had a direct stake in the affairs of its 
^ neighbors: Education and the uses of human talMit.have become so intimately • 
bouifd.jLin with these practical matters that in education also each nation has a 



.ifni 



stake, iiTOie policies^ and achievements of its neighbors. 

Finally, we ^Ui-co^jtinue to give educational aid. because the better the edu- 
cational systeffip of 6$heT countries become, the greater will be the profit to our 
own' educational wisdom and practice. have^lflSrned much from other 



11 Op. cit. 
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' C9[tmtriea, and they have learned from ua. Indpstrialization and rising economic 
levels throughout the world are requiring all of \is.ta*give greater^attention to 

. V ttie conservation of human talent. As tiiese problems continue to converge, we 
ckh learn a good deal .from other countries by studying the means tht^ use to 

. ^ meet problems that will increasingly resemble our own. ' . ^ , 
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> part tHe states should pky^ 
in student aid ' ° 



ERIC 



by ARTHUR S. MARMADXJKE 



I 



In an er^-pt disclaimers and the Fifth Aonendment, it seems appropriate for a 
person efn|)loyec[[1)y a governmental agency to preface a discusaion of state stu- 
dent assistance with a few disclaimers of his own. By exj^rj^iuame^^ free- 



dom when I si}eak> I tpjai^tfia lively to incriminate myself. Bt(!j'w^yer> enter 
a disclaimer anft a^solve-tb'e members of the State Scholarabi|) Q^pir^lB^ and 
' the Governor ojf Salildrni^ <and, indeed,,any of the gubemajxr^al d^|lijldat^^. 
^< of Tespdnsibility for, or agreement wiflh, anything I may say. P^^s'my posi- 
tion might .be expressed by paraphrasing communications media and saying 
that the' opinions expressed herein are my own, and any resemblance to the 
official positions of the state of Cafifomia and the:officers thereof 'is hoped for 
but may be coincidental. 

My function is to discuss state student assistance programs as they relate to 
student aid and national purpose. It is also my function to discuss them in rela- 
tion to the fedi^ral scholarships as an alternative to federal aid for scholarship 
purposes, and I'would think alsd to discuss* them as an instrument for adminis- 
tering federal scholarships. " ^ 

■'Although I feel qualified to discuss the California State Scholarship Pro- 
gram, I am hesitant about discussing state programs in general. I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness tojny predecessor in California, James W. Moore, 
t now the. chief of the fedexd student loan section, who gatheripd material con- 
• ceming^state programs. I hi^ve ibp.iiTowed heavily from infopnatiori. which he 
. assembled. ^ - ' . 

The participation of states in student financial aid appears to be a recent de- 
velopment. Actually, the earliest student assistance efforts were organized by* 
^ some states before World War I. To the state of Connecticut goes recognition 
for the first state scholarship program, established in 1909 as a teacher educa- 
tion'scholar^hip program. In 1913 the New York Regents Scholarship Program 
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, ■ ^ , • « yahia^ immediately after World War I, e^bUshed a program in which a num- ^ 

'^i'^r^i!y]yr:C^--:^^:: \ . . ' .tier ipf Awards were assigned to each sitiatprial district* the senator was 
"^'y^'- '.-?A. W the;piSv^ege of selecting the awitfd ynnn^ short period of 

rl, ; .. time, state sciiola'rahips were'-este^ 

' necticut program waa directed toward a_ fc^rtiititte 

York program was a general student aid enterprise in which the students 5 
selected could use the award at the college; of their choic6; Pennsylvania's pro- 
; ^4|ram must be classified as student aid 
■ • ^■■■^:> ■ '.^ • ■' ■ A-' ■■ 

■ ' i» ' Between 1920 and 1955-approximately half of the states established student 
ai3 programs M ^ome kind. Most were for the purpose of assisting veterans, 
veterans'fchildren, wives, or orphans, thus establishing a fourth category of 
state stu«s»t assistance programs which may be called *!]^ 

During tHtt 35-year period there were pthpr state proipf^^Qg^^ich, for the most ■ 
part, followed tW patter established by Connectioij^f bf r manpower 
.. for special -fieldsi^tirid ^ 

. A deV^^o^men^t^yajan^ .m 
^* state sourceB>-4'.h^|ta^'6f created scholarship funcls for the preparation V: 

of teachers, It^rrray be thought of as a manpower recruitment program, l?ut the 
loan in fact was "taught off" on a year-by-year basis. I wonder if this was the - 
intellectual predecessor of the "forgiveness clause" of the federal student loan 
jjrogram for-teachers. The. Florida prograhi -involves, and I presume it has in- 
volved for some time, the element of competition which distinguishes it some- 
what from a general Loan program. ^ 

The programs established up to 1955 were administered by the state depart- 
ment of education, tlje department of nreterariq- affairs, or oue-of the state uni- 
versities -or colleges. The period after World War II was quiestent, and there 

/— |5vas little pressure on colleges or goyemihental agencies for financial Eis^tance 

because of the oversupply of college students fully financed by the Gi Bill. 

A new and, I choose to believe, a unicfue development in the states' role in - 
assi^ing students fifiapcially was the creation in' 1955 of the California State 
^ . .Scholarship Coirimissio^V.TI^ California program U 
s ■ a creation for in^titiitidnal aid, or a fifth category of state acholaj^sliip pridgr^ms, >^ 
ji '- ^ , . ; ' Inspiration for the "program c^me from independent colleges which had 635- 

' "^-^^ panded for the World War II veterans. Because 6T the passing of the veteran as 

a college student and the low birth rate of the thirties, many independent col- 
leges had unused^^^ipilitiea, and thece was great pressure on coUege scholarship 
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budgets because of the absence of the Gl Bill. 

In fact, the California progti^iti was thought ot as ia multiple-purpose tffehol- ; 
arship plan. It was passed by the legislature to serve thjee purppses: to save the ' 
state money by diverting students, from;" public to private colleges ;^td aid col- 
leges, principally private colleges; and to aid studfents. The California prograiri . 
i^is something lOs^athreMttf^ featureaa the &»t 

9tage, p^p^dia&4' the ^Wwer and the initial thrust: The flt^tjboostei^v^ 
the raiaon d^etre for the California progr^, h^ fallen away, add the ittoriey-.. 
saving ffeature is scarcely a factor in its op^ratdojl. Thie institu^ aid conpept, 
or the second stage of the rocket, is still a verjF.;9itpi(g:^()^ ^ut in 

actual operation, the California program is a genferid student aid'progratai and 
I believe that in time it will be thought of more and more as such. , 
• A new organizational pattern for st^te student' assistance programs was 
established in California when tlj(B legislature assigned administration ^to an 
independent state* commission, the first time that a specific agency had been 
created within a state for the single purpose of selecting stiidents for scholarship*^ 
awards- The legislation provided for a nine-man commission appointed the 
'\Goyemor. Tliree members are representatives of independent colleges; three 
^'ar6 riej^resente^ of public aotlegesi specifically the University of California, 
i;;^e state (fcUeges, and the junior colleges; and three are representatives of the 
'general* pliblic (one 'must be^^^» member <Sf a board*6i3^ucation which con- 
tains a secondary school district)- ' ; • • ' ' ' f ! \ 

In California, the first awards, tptaMfe 640:; .w&e'imacfelpr the academic 
year commencing in 1956, and 640 additional awardfe'w^te' a^^hoi^zed each yea^ - 
unfil 1959-60 when the program reached the maximiit^.^^^horization of*2,560. 
' During the first year of the program's existence the scholarships were in the 
amount of $600 at independent colleges and in the aiJount of fees'charged at 
public colleges, usually $15*0 at one of the campuses ofxKe University of Cali- 
fornia. It was, and is, a tuition scholarship, and no award is available for sub- 
sistence, books, and so forth. 

In the 1960 special session of the legislature called to consider the master 
plan for higher education, there was voted an increase in the number of author- 
ized state scholarships, a(id^fi'g^64Q^a year until 1964-65, at which time the 
authorized awards will r^bli a^btal of 5,120. The same legislation increased the 
size of the stipend, cha«girig;the award from a fiat $600 to amounts ranging from, 
*. $300 to $900 in $100 intervals, but^in no case in excess of tuition ai\d fees. The" 
master plan for higher educat\on recommended a subsistence scholajship and a 
graduate' fellowship program, neither of which has been passed to this date by 
the legislature. 



, .• The Califomia pir6gr|»t^ ig interesting in tha^ t^e Ic^vr^ 
of financial need'^l j^^^^^ of the student aftd-the Us^i^^pa^^ 
,^teed scholastic ^tilbicle test as a device for selwtiitg state'pjiJ^b * 
tive.appUcatioi^^jHjiSgram/To the'best of my k|][owledge, ^his is tfceB^st^tatute . 
in which need as^^ment has been embodied' in the isel^etton ^pf )^hoJar^ rer 
cipients. " ^-iV. rC,^/' 

In 15^57 a pro-am similar in scope and oljjecliye was j;i;pated|h .^lin^^ and 
the adi^inistratio^^^ assigned to an indep^d^nt s^te^cl^tajf^lu^ 
siopr.A yeaf-la^, a ftt»te program wqis ^8ti^blished.•m*Ne)W Jerse a 
• schc^rship conimission^'^'^s^bl^ 

. I^hode Xaland created a system of generatscholaisbipiliisis^tarite.^^^^ recently: /. ' 
* Ohio established a dhdrt-liVedp^iid ill^on(^'eiyea^ch()lq;i3|^ which 'mejt . 

its d^mise^.after only one year's pp^^tioni Last; year, OVegbn aided tp ptevi- / 
ously existing speciaUzed scholariB|iip eptj^prises d^^g^ 
similar ifrrtianytVayst6 California*^ plan/ ^ i;» ' . • ; 

In addition to*the gi^neral scholxirship^t>rograms, state; loan funds or state- 
guaranteed loans-^i^ye developed rapidly in Jhe last fiv« years. New York again 
'Provided leaderahip in this field, and now there;a^e 12 states cooperating with 
the corpmercial banks by gu^ntepmg loans to students. The state of North 
Dakota recently has announced a.dii^f ,lOkn pi^gram allowing each* studjent to 
• bblft'ow^iOOO' at the rate*of $500 a yeir over foiir undiergraduate years. V; 
^ • : . To'ithe state' of New York must gQ;extraordinary plaudits for its rnlaginatfye 
J /. kad^fehip in developing the mosfce^^itejisive program 'tifstiident assistanc*^. 
■ * ' '' *^iiy* state. With the new Regents Scholarship anfl, Scholar fiicentive prdgriiubj'^^ 
the^ate of Nefw York.will makeJdice<;t:finaticial assist^ce of about $30,000^000 
• .^j^i^'ifctl'&c^ege students. THis amount will -in(?rease With ..the expansion of the pro- 
^ ^ '^/P^m anA^ili almost t^yice the sum contemplate^ in the first ^ear of the Adminisr * 
scholarship program. "The- total expenditure figures for the 



feiiot available, but it seems certain that New York is doing more*, 
th'ati^ifthe other'fetates combitied.' \ . 

In 1965-66 when the New •Yc>i:lc,prdgrams reach the maximum pt-escribed 
by. the present statute,' the total sbholarsbip payments will be about $63,000,- 
000 J almost haU.a«.ifiuch as prop*Gsed"jn the Administration's scftolarslup bill. 
Of the $63,01)0,000,' about $27i5OO,O0O>j^ii .be piid to 70,000 holders of U^enW 
scholarships and fellowships, and ^35,500,000 to about 160,000 ooll^ge ^udents 
wbp receiv-e the Scholar Incentive Award. ' , 

V Itd^^stillapparen^hat agreat d^al of talent is lost; that is to say, aCad^i- 
caily students' do not go to college. While the reasons for this situation are 
manifold, la«k pf funds to pay for college costs is unqjie^fionably f^iidangfental 
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the taletit loss thPOughout the nation* It is also apparent that college costs 
/ieire gom increase; indeed; it is almost a certainty that th6 in^ruction^^ costs* 
hqmp by the colleges and the tuition and fees qharged to students will iticrease 
rapicUy, and miich more rapidly than jgersonalincome/ Fa 
Bible ltd pjiy their own way may not be able toi do so in the iSGO's.and .19^0*8. It 
is lalso obvious that we are about to experience a great wave of students ^;who 
wish to attisnd coUege, and that our complex and technical society demands 
.^/^u^ted citizens and trainM manpower to an extent never known before. 

^jtVw'ij; ' ^^^^^^ I^ some simple arithmetical extepsi^ija sho^y ^hat i^ 

eni^fctet^ the with the I'ttpidly increasing totili^cJsft per student; 

and cohcomitiaaktly rapidl>^i^^ and fees, the pqlleiges and universi- 

ties which have lacked fun(b*m-{^e 1950's will not have jsu^cieht^fiinds in the 
1960's and 1970's to provide scholarships to those students^ha'^ire unable to 
pay their' own costs. In 1955^56, $65,000,000 in scholarshigs was^^iiwarded by 
colleges to about 14 per cent of the; full-tme w 
".-'^ ' 1959-60, the amount of money had increased to $98,000,0X10 in college-aiw^&rded 

scholarships, but the number of full-time students assisted hs^d^iSeclined to . 11 
' * per cent. In other words, with a 50 per cent increase in college schplarsbip funds, 
there was a decline of 3 per cent in the total number of studfentS'receiving schol- 
arshipiftid lyom college sources. Clearly then, other sources must be developed. 

Colleges and universities, if given a chdice, would prefer the development of 
priv^t^lSliiirces for student assistanoe. While voluntary support of higher edu- 
catfonlH terms bf general asaistahice and stildeiit ^assistance has increased iA the 
past few years, and is expandin'g in all s^Ctofs^ it jnust be concluded that efforts 
to increase support from voluntary private spqrces, however successful, will not . 
match the needs which will begin in the mi(f-1960'3. 

State governments have been turned to for assistance and increasingly will 
be asked for financial sut^port for students and institutions. On the basis of 
correspondence this year, it appears that there are efforts under way in 10 states 
to establish scholarship programs. 

We can draw certain conclusions about state scholarship programs: 
They have been organized for virtually all the reasons for which any scholar- 
ship program is established, y • - , 

States in which the large programs are operating have been successful in = 
achieving their stated purposes. 

States can operate responsible student aid programs free from political con- 
trol and influence. (In my judgment, the outstanding characteristic of the State 
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Scholarship Commifiision in California ia its singjilarly high degree of integri^i^v^.:^ ^ 
.the. members of the^^commission represent various political and instituticmat^^ 
pc&its of ,yiew Aiid loyalty but have never debated a q\iestion oh the basisly^ |^^:^^ 
partisan Vi^plitical persuasion or institutional loyalty. Theip^ dedication to th^>-|^ 
qtu(l)febtS48 refreshing and reassuii^ ' , , 

'^itate scholarship programs of any size and impact are in the stronger indus- 
trial*^&ips which have the lea^ need for the ''talent searching" scholarship . 
- program and where per.i^apita m^ 

, State scholarship prd^iims do-not ekist in the state^-^^i^^h Ipw per. capita in- 
,pori|[prvi^ere.i))^^|i^^ 
• yploivsta^epTO^j^pti^^ 

TJiereS^ and other scliOliaiVi'^i^'i'r 

>s|dp programs sep^^^ ■ •> ' 

'{■' The state scholarship commissions are now very much in consideration a? . 
the agency fo^l^e administration ot federal scholarsCips— ' 
' It is notf ijife^f unction of this paper to discuss whether there should be federal, 
scholarships and, if so, whether they should be administered by the state or the 
colleges.^ ■' .- ' > , 

Without discussing the kind of administration needed, I would like4;o sug- 
gest a new idea for federal scholarships adminia^tered through the states.' This 
idea is new only in the sense that it has not beelirto my knowledge, considered 
as a basis for federal scholarships* It is really a dusty old idea, used^a basis for 
federal grants to states* for vocational rehabilitation and Hill-Burton hospj^l . -r>.ji 
construction. . %^ 

I ara led to this proposal by a number of premises: 

Education is at all levels becoming a shared re^gooSbility with increasing 
federal -and state participation, and the federal and state governmentpi^,ve a 
convergence of interest in developing talented citizens and encouraging indf- 
vidu;^l excellence. , ' 

Jt^is^ntirely reasonable for the federal and state governments to share finan- 
cial responsibility for the student assistance funds necessary to ^^eloprtcdent, 
encourage excellence, and undergird coUejge ischQlarship funds. / 

Equalization of educational opportunity i^' ah even more dynamic ideal 
today than pre^ously. . , * / 



I See Advisory Committee on National Student financial Aid Programs of the College 
Scholarship Service, Federal Student Aid Programs, and Two Federal Scholarship 
Bills: Their Possible Impact (New York: Colleg^e Entrance Examination Board, 
. 1961); and John F. Morse, M Wholesome Loaf with Some Sticky Frosting,': 
Financial Aid Nelvs, May 1*961, and "A Scholarship Proposal," ihid., Nov. 1961r^r 
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Federal assistance is' tj^ede^^pst in statep without state programs, where 
,1, there is little apparent interest Off p^^ 

A principU weakness in the. f^ertS; scholarship proposal in thtf Confess is 
allocation of funds on a population Ij^is without regard to the "financial ca- 
pacity of states or their students ah<tjfaitiil5^. Cbna.equentlyj":^ta<^ 
existing programs or fiscal capacity^ttt-'devieldp^xljem mH refdfeiYjer.relatiMs^'W^ 
much as the poorer states with more needy students. Soine wealthy states might. 
, jByen receive more than needed. * 

Aiiocctfcinj /ederaZ sc/ioiars/iips . . . ' 

■.■'■*>•■ ■ , ■ ' • , ■ 

.V '^^ I would suggest, therefore, that federal scholarship funds be allocated to the 

states on a matching basis 'and with an equalization^plan to place more money * 

in' the poorer states, Theji^^ would be a minimum allocation on the basis of a 

population figure, such 2k the number of high school graduates, with each;v 

federal dpu^fejijtobe matched by a state dollar. This base federal allocation would 

1^i&ir[jbreased by a\i equalization factor calculated on per capita income in each 

« stale with a maximum grant of three federal dollar? for each state dollar. Thus, 
such states as California, New York, Illinoi3, and Pennsylvania would rpceiye 
the minimum matching grants and such states'as West Virginia and Mississippi 
'woill^' receive the maximum federal matching grant. Such a plan has precedent 

' in f^der&l law and as a consecfuerice has some prior approval in p^iiiciple. 

•This principle of^federal^t^iits to states is known sometimes as the "Robin 
Hood Plan* * and may not be ra^ with unrestrained enthusiasm by the wealthier 
states. However, in my judgment, it does offer the basis for an improved alloca- 
tion plan which would place more money in the poorer geographical areas where 
fewer students go to college, thus giving impetus to the i4e2d of equalizing; ^du- 
catfiShal opportunity. A^tate's financial ^JiHicip^tion in the plan should provide 
it with a ^eater sense of responsil^ili^ and interest. I would offer it as a means 
to extend state scholarships with variable assistance according to populatirfh 
and income from the feder* government. ' ^ 
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Private aid to education - its future r^l 

by JOHN M. STALNAKB^ 



Idosilj^^j^'the purpose of a student aid program is to lowjer thi^ econoinic barriers 
t^hi^bflf e so th^t those youth' equipped by ftempefament and Brains 

to benefit from a higher education ydll not be denied the opportunity to do so. 
"No task before our nation," says President Kennedy, "is more mpprant t^n 
expianding and improving the educational opportunities of all our pe6|)fe. The 
concept that every American deserves the opportunity to attain the highest 
lievel.of education of which he is capaole is ... a traditional ideal of democra- 
cy."* The goal is tp develop our resources of talent to the prochictive level. We 
believe that in this way the individual will be enriched and ennobled and that 
the entire'nation will profit from his'productive efforts. "Education," to quote 
President Kennedy again, "is at th^ same time the most profitable investiheirt 
society can make and the riqhes}/ reward it can confer."^ . 

Before discussing the present and potential role off private funds in provid- 
ing studeijt aid, we may b|pefit from an examination of sojn^ of the features of 
higher ed\ication today. Without an awareness of these features, we shall^ 
liljcely to arrive at realistic conclusions and workable recommendations. 

For example, we should appreciate that higher education in this country is a 
priv^ege. It is ndt mandatory, as is elementary aj^, in general, some^fcondary 
education. Higher^ education js open only to those who have the inclination and 
the ability to pay the costs, which include both the wages they might be earning 
if they were working instead of attending college, arid the q,ctual cash outlay re- 
quired for tuition and fees. And, even though the number of local junior colleges 
is increasing, most students attend college away from home thus have sub- 
stantial living expenses, too. * 

Although higher educatjion is a privilege, it is widely available to those wh^ 
seek it. Where else in the V&Hd are colleges and universities more numerous or 



^ The President's Message to Congress, February 6, 1962. 
2 [bid. 
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more varied, both in their standjards and in thei^ - j j 

- * about'2,000 institutions of higher education. Every state has higher education 



facilities* Every major city has a college or university, and our larger ineti^ 
politan centers htw^e several. More than half of thil^t^dents graduating from ^''y^&si 
high school go to college.' Abdu.t jilj^^^^ coUege-agjg^ population is in ' 

. . college. '■r2-V>-,'."^^:'v,i • •, "V^W '■ . ■ 

r Many ^^pjE- oiir colleges ahd univSi^tit»^^}^^^^ substantial public support.* 

iEvery fltaterSupports one or more institutigri^^; provide education at a low 
tuition. State expenditures for higher eiducation vary widely, however. The 
range is from the progressive state of Calif of nia, whioh supports an e^nsive 
system of higher education, to certain other wealtny stiSt^— particularly those 
. wher^excellent an^^ in the m^in, expensive private coU^g^ and universities are. ^ ^ , ^ 

A located— which provide ver^f modest support for public institutipii^^^^ . *' ' fv! 

The cost to the studenfvaries widely from college to college. In some of our i^v.- : 
colleges, today, costs the student more than $3^Q00 a year.to a^tejid, and even * 
s . , ,^..vthen, comparjjd^with his classmates, he has'to liv^'cbiiservativejy. At other col- 
> leges, boa:rdil:'oom, tuition atnd fefes, and incidental expenses together amount to 
less than ,$1,000 annually. Tuition and fees alone range less than'$100 to * ^ 
. ' more than $1,700 a year. ' ' - 7^ V 

In general,^ a^ might be expected, more expensiv^ liberal arts colleges \'. 
* V attrtfct ^udelits from homes where the income is well above average. The ♦ 

median family income of students attending the very selective liberal arts col- 
leges is probably more than $20,000 a year, an income earned by less than 5 per 
cent of our families. The median income of all families ialess than $6,OP0, and 
about three quarters of our families have incomes less than $8,00Q. For such 
families, college costs of $2,500 to $3,500 are prohibitive. ^ 

Colleges offer vofried fare ^ ^ 

Our colleges offer an amazing variety of programs. Even if we discount the 
bizarre ex^tremes, we should not neglect to note the varied fare offered by our 
colleges.! Nor should we neglect to note the preponderance 6f vocationally 
oriented programs. The largest number of bachelor's degrees awarded this past 
year went to students majoring in (education and the next largest to those ma-, 
joring in business and commerce. More students are awarded degrees in ac- 
counting than in chertiistry, more in forestry than in geography, and so on. 

The vocational fields attract the largest numbers to college. Although the 
virtues of the liberal arts are frequently extolled at gatherings of educators, 
most students continue to enroll in course^ which have a direct, and usually a 
, narrow, vocational aim. The training th -eceive may not always be as adver- 
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tised. The undergraduate l^UBiness school «course3| for examp^^^ 
bee;} subjected to devastating criticism. . \; ' /^^^^^ > • 

^ W(B have no generally recognized educational, ^tsindards ttr our cdleges 
' other than the ^ery loose requirem^ts specified aad sometimes enforced by the 

- ^ voluntary regional accrediting agencies. Aa far as r k^^ 

* is paid by t^h^^ccredittog:.?^ the quality of the^dents graduating' 
froixi .the iiijEititutioh. The significant me'i^ufe" ofi^ny ^6lli6ge»is the akili and 
-knowledge of its graduates. Mything elsQ^Vfhe number ol books in the library, 
tie qimlity of the Jaculty, the size of the endowment, thS^ 

] "J " ' zatipri^ tWj^thletic record, tlie personnel services —is secondary, 

■'"i^' - ■ ' " • '■ ; 

• - i^t^blleges differ widely in quality 

.' . ' ' ' '' * ' .. , * . 

« * * ^Yhe range, of liuality among our institutions is astonishing, Sonjieijyefilrs ago, 

. *'•'* . , ,j Jam^'B. Coriant observed :!th&t, "If any objecl^ve stydy wer'e evef made of the 

standards now prevailing lots the awarding of a bachelor's degree by four-year 

' • f * institutions, it would be evident that no standards (other than, tuitiqii paid and 

years of exposure) arfe in fact in Existence."' Probably the average" treahmen 

:» : • entering some of oi^r colleges today knoW aior<B in eveaiyjneasur^ble WayM^ 

* ' ; the average graduates of other colleges. .M-p^ peoj^e 'assumi^ tliat aU collfeje 

degrees are equivalent, 'but the f^ct is that thi^ife 'd^^g^eeido xjiot indi^ 
same type or quality education. When we speak of a college^^catlS^ we are 
il6t referring to a standard content or level of quality. 

has been said that anyone with a modest amount of persistenceWhatever 
his intellectual ability, can obtain a degree^ some college iu'thiiEl ciouiitJy. Stu- 
dents enrolled in our institutipns of higher education range from the nearly 
feeble-minded to the brilliant. The higher socioeconomic classes tend to send^ 
their children to college regardless of the ii^tellectlial ability of the child. In the 
lower economic levels, only the more Sible and determined tend to go to college. ' 

Students know that colleges' dim: Able students, in particular, ha^e defix i 
riite ideas about the college they prefer to attend if they can. The prefe\en^ 
expressed by the 33,000 students who scored highest on the National 
Scholarship Qualifying Test given in March 19^ provide sttpftg evidence i 
the interest of these students is concentrated in ^a very few colleges. TWsYelect 
group of stiidents (there were some from every state in the nation-) namm the 
college x>i their choice at the time th^y were . t'ested. Twenty^ix colleges 
tracted the vote of 50 per cent of th^boys. The two most popular colleges. 
Harvard and Massachusetts Institute ctf ^l^echnology, ea<;h,attracted the vote of 
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7 per cent of the males in the entire group. TV.c 10 colleges which wA'e most 
popular with the total group drew one-third of the boys. A mere 60 colleges 
drew about two-thirds of the votes. 

* If we are to be realistic, we should also consider why students go to college. 
It has been said^ and seripusly, that it is not what you learn fti college but the 
friends you mak^ that really matters. The nonintellectual side of college life is 
the main attraction at some of our colleges for many college students. Perhaps 
the infeUect^l aspects of higher education do not play the dominant role we 
assume^tfi'ey do when we talk of aid to able students. Many students go to col- 
lege ;,b%cause4t is the thing to do, because their parents want them to do so, 
because they want to get away from home, because they don't want to go to 
^work, because they want to be in a selective environment while maturing, be- 
cause the parties and social life appeal to theni, or because they hope to find a 
suifable mate. 

The nonintellectual aspects of college —the social and athletic activities — 
cannot be ignored. With only rare exceptions, even our most highly respected 
and wide^ known colleges aggressively 6eel^ athletes. No other single qualifica- 
tion can compare with athletic prowess in assuring a needy student adequate 
financial support. The main point is that intellectual fare is not the only tiling 
that the colleges of this country offer. The dishes which should at best be side 
dishes are the ones which many students feed on exclusively —and many col- 
leges specialize in them. 

We shall avoid some pitfalls if we relate the amount of scholarship help 
available to the cost of attending a specific institution. Most scholarship money 
today is controlled by a relatively small number of colleges. These colleges in 
general have the highest fees. A student who requires a $500 scholarship to at- 
tend an institution where the costs total $1,200 may require a scholarship four 
or five times as large to attend an institution where the costs are more than 
$3,000. Most privately coutrolled scholarship money is use^d to attract the 
college-bound student from 6rie college to another— usually a more expensive 
one. 

One of the trickiest problems Mn the student aid field is the tie-in of student 
aid, especially from sources outside the college, with financial support of the 
institution, and the widespread tende(icy to confuse student support with insti- 
tutional support. Collegea must of course be cpncerned with how they are to 
continue to exist in the face o/ rising costs. Many private colleges are struggling 
for their liveg and seek financial help wherever thtjy can find It. 

In a market In which the number of students seekmg admission is increas- 
ing, the most readily available source of additional funds is the students and 
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their families. The college increases its tuition and fee^ but lessehs the blow.l^ 

announcing aj the^same time that it is also increasing itlfecholarship aid.;'How- • 

ever, the sdholarship help seldom maintains^, mnchl^ increa^, the level of 

help previously a^^ilable when it iff expressed as. la percentage of ^tiideAt costs,. . 

even though the amount of money given for scholarships' increased. Th^ bitter 

truth is that with every tuition increase, cplleg^ are becoiping less a-vailable J^o 

the financially handicapped sti^dent who is wel|^above average aca<ierTiically hut 

is not in the top 10 per cent. Relative to college costs, scholarship help.is^e- 
.... " * (' 

clining. ^ ^ ■ A ' 

The colleges mOst receive thp financial support they require. JThSre^can be 
no question dbeut that. But the problenlvof supporting them is quijtfe different 
from the problem of giving able sttldentsVhe oppor^uiiity to obWn d college 
education, and the sharp increaSSa in tuition costs common ^today are not 
encoura^ng to those able students from families Of^verage incomes. \ 

It is now common to find educatijpnal supplements accompanying scholar- 
ships supported by outside sources. The supplement is a useful meaos of calling 
public attention to the fact that even a high tuifion does not cover the cosjt of 
the education being provided. But this device has led some college officials to 
view sponsored scholarihips as a^m^ans of supporting the institution as well' as 
the needy students. Let us not deceive ourselves. Aitax on the heads of the 
needy but able students will not contribute much to solving the problems of fi- 
nancing higher education. The pricing policies of the colleges in setting their 
tuition charges are matters quite separate from student aicL although each col- 
lege's policy partly determines the amount of aid a studem might need to at- 
tend that college. The function of scholarship support, as it is being considered 
here, is to help able bvrtfneedy students obtjiin a feood education, not to finance 
the college, however essential such financing may be. 

more aid boost tuitions? 

The greater the extent to which students can obtain support from^non- 
college sources to permit them to attend the colleges of their choice, the more 
probable it is that tuitions will be increased. Why not, if outside sources are 
meeting much of the cost? If this logic desferves consideration, afd I believe it 
does, then one of the effects of^ massive federal scholarship. program might be 
to encourage and justify increases in tuition and other charges to the point at 
which the great majority of families who have incomes under $7,600 will find.itr 
even more difficult to finance the higher education of thei/ children. It would 
indeed be a travesty if the public would support a massive pubiic scholarship 
program because of sympathy for the underprivileged -the able but penniless 
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sthdent— 6aly to catisS higher education tCLbecbme .less fivailapWe to tile children 
from most dtou^famllied. y<> / . 

If we aife to hAlp thej^je or talented stij^nt w6 must determirfe what we 
mean by ability jkjd tal(^l^ust Mgbat are we anning for? Who is it we are trying 
to lfelp?v;Do we.niean\y **tj3Jen£" the ability to iearn quickly, tp obey the 
teacltj^r, to coifiplefSKhe assjopments on time, and to bring joy to the teacher by 
m^ing his task' easier? Or^re we seeking students who will be creative and 
productive -when there is no tether 'specifying assignments and due dates? , 
What of the sAidehtar who raise embar^^ing questions, who pursue many out- 
ofKriass activities, who read for fun, not wS^grades? Are we seeking the conform- 
ing, cbmpulsive students who obey ^e teachers without question, or the inde- 
pendent, creative students who will do sotjething socially productive in their 
jBostfcollege days?^ ' T 

It is misleading to suggest that we have two types only, or that the good . 
gr^de-getters are invariably uncreative and dependent, while nonconformists 
are necessarily creative. The extremes are used to emphasize the problem. The 
truth is that thetie are many kinds of talent. There is no single, universal* type, 
©ur goaj^, however, shc^ld be clear ; it is not to please the teacher, but rather to 
finti, encourage, and support those students who will be productive in a socially 
useful wa'i^-.after c^U^ge. • - 

. Two t^q^es dNkgencies Qan help to solve the problems of student financial aid: \ 
the federal govirhment ^nd the state governments. Created by and responsive 
to tfie j5eople,'^the^e two governments have the p^wer, within constitutional 
limits, to do -wiiatever they find desirable ajiLC^acceptable to the citizens -who, 
whether they realize it or not, pay the bill^l^^h^ax doHdrs. Arid let there be 
a clear understanding about one matter: ho otheff^^urce of financi^laid can ap- 
proJCii|iSfee the reeoxirces of government. ' " 

In hi^ report for 1960, Henry Heald, president of the Ford Foundation, 
fJointed but; ''HuinaTi needs are today served by .government to an extent never 
imagined at tho dawrt of the American repuWic.^egardless of varying political^^^^ 
p.l^Hosophies, thoro is neafly universal agreement on the new role of governn^^ffx ' 
An certain functionj^of human*welfar6: This unanimjj^ stems not from a cpffcr- 
once for public over private efforts but from^the nature of modern society Only 
government can marshall the resources needed to cope with certam cgmplbx and 
costly functions of society." ' 

Education is 6ne such complex atid cojjjlly function of the emerging society. , 
Perhaps only the government can handU^ tlie problem of student aid as it should 

^ fVjrei /*Vj/i»rf«/*o» /I /^^r/wr/ (N^('vv Y (irk: th<* Ftmndation,, 1060). * » . 



be handled: Perhaps student aid will prove to be the device by- which federal 
funds can Be used to help private colleges. Nonetheless, at this time we are con- 
sideriirg only student aid, not financing colleges. ^ . 

I firmly believe that the doors of higher education must be open to aU able 
students, regardless of their ability to pay. If private sources cannot provide 
adequate assistance, the government will have to help. The problem, however, 
is this: can a program be devised that will effectively help only those able stu- 
dents who are fiiiancially unable to attend any college? 

Most of the scholarship aid for undergraduate 8t{idents at this time is pro- 
vided by the private sectors of our society. The colleges themselves, drawing on 
their endowment funds, special scholarship funds, and to some extent general 
operating funds, pnovide most of the undergraduate scholarship money. In addi- 
tion, corporations, labor unions, foundations, clubs, civic groups, and indi- 
viduals offer a substantial amount of scholarship money, though it is only a 
-minorpnjportiDn-ofthe-Bcfhoiarship'help-avmte^^ 

reasons for helping a student -it may be brains, brawn, personal charm, or some 
other characteristic. <^in the case of college funds, the money is sometimes ex- 
pended to attract the type of student believed to be an asset to the institution 
or the sponsor of the scholarship. 

Not only do the colleges control most of the undergraduate scholarship funds 
today, but^ome of them - a minority -want to control all the financial aid 
given their students. The^ institution^ resent the intrusion of other public or 
private sources which off* to help able/and needy students. "In Amepca," says 
/ one statement illustrating this point of view, "it, is the. college's ch^^ice, and a 
highly coveted one, to minister to all the needs of the studeftts, whether these be 
educational, social, or financial." The statement goes on to point out that it is 
"a sojurce of administrative stress . . . when groups outside the college wish to 
participate.**^ 

But there is not enougli financial aid for talented students, especially those 
from the lower socioeconomic groups. It is the legitimate concern of both the 
public and the private sectors of our nation to help meet this need. Fortunately, 
most colleges welcome outside hetp for these students,, if the experience of the 
National Merit Scholarship Program is any index. ^ • 

•Independent scholarship sponsor's can learn, however, ^m the grievances 
^p^cified by those colleges which want to control the financial aid given to their- 
students. One paper listed 14 questionable practices by independent scholarship 



6 Announcement of College Scholarship Service Annuifl Meeting, New York, 1959. 
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sponsors, several of which were key points/ Because the colleges, as the paper 
expressed it> can be **fereedy mendicants/' perhaps we should not be surprised to 
find'that most of the rules laid down for others are violated by the colleges them- 
selves. For example, sponsors were criticized for putting a restriction on a stu- 
dent's choice of college. They sometimes do, though that has been rare with 
sponsors in the National Merit Scholarship Program. However, this restriction 
is a characteristxcf of Virtually all college-controlled scholarships. For example, 
imagine Princetorr giving a generous scholarship to a student who decided he 
preferred to go to J^arvard because he believed that the intellectual and social 
climate there would be more beneficial for him. 



A realistic look at scholaTships 

Even though the private sectors supply most of the scholarship help, these 
dollars are few compared with the amount of money invested in education by 
th^ stMH^Titq nnH thpir familiPR TnHfly, tntjil RtiidfiniL-ftxpenditiirea for higher 



education are on the order of $5 billion annually, whereas total scholarship help 
from all sources is less than $200 mUlioi^br less than 5 per cent of the student 



expenditures. 

At some colleges, as many, as 40 or 50 per cent of the students niay have some 
scholarship help, but usually the amount of scholarship money involved is a. 
small fraction of the total amount all students spend who attend such an insti- 
tution. At most colleges few of the students receive any scholarship help. The 
, average scholarship today is less than $300, while the cost of a year in college 
averages $1,500 at a public college and $2,500 at a private college -and the cost 
is increasing rapidly.' 

Most of the financial support for college students— probably more than 40 
per cent— coines directly from their families. When the coll6ge says it wants to 
minister to the financial needs of its students, it expects the parents to be the 
silent partner. The secondtnajor source is the student's savings and earnings. 
Scholarship money has b^n of a substantially lower magnitude. ^ 

The students who are beifig ofFered^scholarships today usually have charac- 
teristics which place them in the top 5 per cent or an even smaller fraction of 
the applicant population. At present, thfe student who ranks in the top 3 or 4 
per cent both of his graduating high school class and on tests can exjjefet schol- 
arship help from some college if he needs it. Colleges seek such students. They 
need thorn, since the quality of students entering the college is the major factor 



^ WilbuA J. Bender, *'A Cri Ileal Role for the Colleges," College Board Review, No. 39, 
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in determining the quality of its graduates. Bright, academically oriented stu- 
dents who have a record of high grades and high test scores will be likely to 
master academic subject matter readily. They will be lik^d by teachers because 
they will leani ^ven under adverse conditions, including poor teaching by inex- 
peri^ced gt^duate students. They will probably continue in professional and^ 
graduate schools. A large proportion will become scholars, scieii|^j|ta. teachers, 
and successful Btisinessmen. 

Virtually all selective colleges strive to attract such students. Consequently, 
they are the ones who receive scholarship offers. Additional scholarship offer- 
ings will not attract more otthem to college. They go to college now. They are y 
Bchool'Oriented. Theiif'satisfactions come from the classroom. And4he colleges ^ 
fall all over themselv^ to entice this groap into their folds. 

But when we move from this select group to the top quarter or top third of 
our graduating high schoql students, .we must shift !:g1&^rs because the angle of 

descent is steei^. . ' 

': :^ 



^6j^f a federal program 

y.»^ ~ ^"Tiisident Kennedy' speilcs of 100,000 students rankiiig In th^^thli^^^t- 

/> ' their graduating classes who do not go to college principally because of lack of 

funds. Even if we are very severe in estimating their need, we must figure an 
average scholarship of perhaps $700 if we are to help them attend some institu- 
tion. And even then the student and his family will have to supply an average of 
$800 a year, if the atudent is to attend a public college, and $1,800 if he is to 
attend a private one. Such a federal program, in fCill operation, would cost $280 
million a year for student stipends, assuming (quite falsely) that there would be 
no attrition, no increase in college cOsts, anci that all 100,000 would desire a col- , 
lege education strongly enough to go> ta college. -This cost is well within the 
rar\ge of (Possibility in a ^country where rhoney> Lb always available for causes 
which are attractive to the public, and this cause is a worthy one. The money 
' would be well spent. It would have drastic effects upon higher education as it'is 

now offered and financed. It would, among other things^ open the doors of 
highei* education to the poor. 

Even a much smaller federal program, such as that proposed by the United . 
States Senate/would'feve some m^'joT impacts, not all of which can be^foreseen, 
, . It would, in my opinion, be superior to the federal scholarships i^rogram ptor 
posed by the colleges through the American Council on Educat;ion. ^b? major 
problem which every l^rge scholarship program faces is how to direct its sup- 
port only to students who would not otherwise be able to go to college^. Of the 
top 35,000 or 50.000 statie|[ilfl in the country now graduating from high Sf hool, 
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probably 9tJ per cent go to college. If 50,000 federal scholarships are to be pro- 
vided, as has been proposed by the Senate, the question is, how can this nrionBy 
%e restricted to those who really need it, those to whom it will make^ critical 
difference? One feasible suggestion is that there be a strict means test and that 
federal support be limited to students who come from homes where fhe family 
income is, say, below the median of the nation —below $5,600 or $6,000. Even 
though such a program is dubbed a "pauper's program," it could have far- 
reaching influences. For example, most of the recipients would not be qualified 
for admission to our most selective colleges; those who were qualified could not 
attend them without substantial aid from other sources. The academic apd 
intellectual level would not be so high as generally rules in the scholarship n>ar- 
ket today. Such a program would select a group comparable in some ways to 
those who were enabled to attend college via the Gl Bill. 

If a major federal program materializes, what will become of the private 
sdiolarshiji.progiamaZ.WiU.thejLshiivfiLjup-ajaid^ tents , 

and silently steal away, taking their money with th^ml , ' . 

Not at all. They have a major role t6 play, if not in the dimension af aid 
they offer,~then in the influence they exert. The impact of a scholarship program 
and the dollar value of the program do not have a 1 to 1 relationship'. 

Although any substantial federal program will give those scholarship spon- 
sorawho want to stop their contributions an excuse for dping so and will thereby 
dimmish the volume of private money, it will not eliminate private sources. 
Colleges, the major source of private scholarship funds, rjeed some mctans of 
attracting the students they want, whether they are looking for intellect\ially > 
able students, nonlocal students, or athletes who bring thertC reflected glpry. , 
One of the most effective lur& is scholarship mpn,^. Colleges ar^.^competitive, 
very much so, and we all benefit from competition. Because^fof it, Standards ai:e 
raised, and the pursuit of excellence is furthered. CollegfejS, I predict, will con-.v 
tinue to offer scholarships even if the money ^lae t6 cpme from ^eii^ai Operating 
funds. ' • 

The reputation of a college depends upon the quality and natjire of the b^u,- 
dents it selects. Therefore, I expect to s^e collegee 9f prestige 'anid w^alJih/db 
whatever is necessary to attract the t^pe of stu(^ent they di^ire. Stat^ institu- 
tions will develop attractive honors programs. and;will campaign to attract veT * 
able students to such programs. They w^ use scholar^jhip funds also. 

in speaking of the role of th^'firivate seej^^jjj^|ji^^fa^ of government ex 



pansion into new arellis, Henry, He^f^ -has a2MmFw(:horti implying a forf^t of 
private reeponsibUfties, governnrj^nt expansion poses special challenges to ini^ 
vidual lnitiati«pff(i Ingenuity. While not phti^ely jJT.ticluded ftom boltjness and 
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imagination, responsible government in a democratic society cannot habitually 
experiment and venture beyond public sentiment. 

"Thud it is ever more the responsibility of individuals and institutions out- 
side government to serve as the crucible in which new approaches are identified, 
and promising ideas tested."' 

The private sectors have a key role to play in the field of financial aid, and 
this role will become more irpportant if government scholarsl|ip programs grow^ 
as they probably will. The strength and importance of the private sectors, in- 
cluding the "private colleges, lie in the diveriity of their methods arfd their inter- 
ests, in their freedom to change, to adapt, to be flexible, to build on current re- 
sult^ of research, to be imaginative and bold, to venture beyond public accept- 
^ ance, to blaze new trails. The private sectors are not subject to the controls, the^ 
; ' delays, the cautions w.hich government programs must endure. -j^ 
College financial aid soflicersl^ whose principal concern must be the develop- \^ 

,.._JllfiaLpiyLeAnsyteUoii.Xh^^ 

«f iia Waa Q TTYnnnTtrflv pit.h«r nn wisdom in the financial aid fii^ or on th^Tdeal 




of us has a monopoly either on wjsciom in the financial aid^^ or on th6 ideal 
solution to the prjoblem of njeetirig the educational need^^t al our citiz^a.;>' 
Many diverse ^cmps have a Pegitirnate concern with: t h ese ^ r ob lems and aiight- 
bjB heard,. TJbeir h^p is needed. - ^ ^ * \ , - 

ersity of acceptable practices in ^ scholarship field ghould be thie goal. 
' ^01^ diJ? wel^o^^ori^^ the .possible deleterious effects of bapding 
to creaj^ a u;*iifarfo tod^oi aqM^^^^P praclices. the necessarily arbi ' 
,trary forpaula'for co^Uting-fii;iandai^'^^^^ ot the development of a set of rd 
striction^f ^poiftspred wliich aome gi-oup mayjroqi lime;ti) t' 

•\ del called jti)3pn, to fesi^^ not be elevated to the level of sacred'Iav^ 

.thus reniipvS^,frc}n:^ tbe Vena of debate. I do not mean to suggest that px'act 
vVaeirime^tjfl liable students or to ^ucation^puldr not be vigorously ;.,^ 
;qa^]^ly stamp^ <>ut. The goal, however, is not to promote ariy college or group 
5f cjoljeg^' or to ^Ji^k^ th6 'Hfe of the consdentiou^ overworked financial aid 
' qfficer e'i^er. The goal is to (j^velqp more h^an talen^y encoura^ and 

l^pinfeablestud^ente^^ 
• : Sch&i^ip^^ljioil^ of ^Durs^'ife used to itifluence what a collefl^ppe^ ' 
or to forte it t^r^^l^^ilf edu<5at4orfal program *ia any wav. Not should outside 
sponsors expect, .i^ii^4;W routirt^Wpgress repoils |rom ^e^i^leges. ^he^ji 
: . leges, for t;heir p^i^i^ilj, I ho^^mAeraxit of s^onsor^Vrho are trying td^ 
^ ^Ometljing'Of Wci^ V^l»^^ CoFlqgfes sSiuld encour^ge^an increase in^the numW^ 
of such^^poinior^. f ol-fn numbers therejis safety, and in diversity, ^ime. 

Ford Fbundalion A'nn^al liepu^^^^ji. cit0 i> 
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There is no reason ^hy all scholarship programs should^ 
stricted scholarships are particularly desirable and for a ] 
^ ' gram almost a necessity. Yet we should not seek to outlti 

/ who wants to help a student whose interest is chemistry, or ( 

other special field just because his money is riot unrestricted. J suB 
one gains by rejecting* such a pft and someone certainly loses. We are fond of 
pointing out that able students are not confined to one field, do not come from 
. one geographic section, do not fit. into one personality mold. We should act 
accordingly. If^a sppnsor prefers one superior student over another, so be it. We 
have no arithmetic which shows^that his selection is in error. 

In the National Merit Scholarship Program, ^e have found that the pre- 
vailing method of determining financial need, the ess method, is unrealistically 
tough on low-income farnilies, about right for the middle-income group, and 
somewhat liberal with the high-income group. (I understand that revisions are 
now in process.) It seems unreasonable to give less to the student who, through 
- ' labors, has saved something for his college education tha!ri to the stu- 

V ' f ' dent who has spent his money or earned none. We saw no justificati6n for ex- 
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empiingthfrcost of sendmg a child to a private boardmg scnool when free public 
scUVois were available. Accordingly, we developed oui^own method of calculat- 
ing-need, making full use of the pioneering work dofte by the College Scholar- 
ship Service, and with the generous help of that agency. 

Ways of figuring need can vary 

There is no reason why all C9lleges and all scholarship agencies should agree 
oiy eyery detail in calculating need or enter into what might be called a price- 
fixing agreement. Fair-trade laws may run int6 as many difficulties in the schol- 
arshmfield as they have in other fields, and I am not sure who benefits by them. 
ThCTSSfe roo<fi for legitimate differences of opinion, even for competition, and 
there is "no irtipelling reason for all groups to agree. The interaction of grotips 
holding diffetent views can result in improved proceduries and ideas. Even» con- 
flict haa been ki;jo^ to hasten the emergence of fresh and original ideas. 

Di^^sTty of practices in the scholarship field can provide a natural labora^ 
tory for testing new ideas. It is the private sectors which can —and should — 
foster and support this development. 

As fO'ithe Rational Merit Scholarship Progratxi, it is bpsed'on a foundation 
which we believe to be educationally sound. The program is designed to produce 
or reinforce various influences that benefit al)le students and educational insti- 
tutions. We invite sponsors to join us in supporting any of the finalists in the 
competition, all of whom we believe fully qualified for scholarship help. The 
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^ sipdteor may select from the pool of qualified finalists in his own way. IJe has his 
preferences, his reasons, his interests^ and it is his money. We have given all 
Merit finalists our seal of approval. Help for any of them is solicited and wel* 
corned. Merits sponsors show a great diversity of interests, which w6 judge to be 
a favorable sign. We specify the nature and amount of the financial support, and 
the condition^ of the scholarship. We are careful not to interfere with the ediica- 

i tional program of any college. 1 ^ 

As we survey the scholarship programs being offered throughout th^ coun- 
try, several observations come.to mind: 

Nevi^and' more complex methods of selecting scholarship recipients may re- 
sult in the recognition of a greater diversity of types of ability. At present most 
of the groups making the selections use the same methods and thus converge on 
the same group of students. There are many types of abilities, and no single 
method of identification will detect all types. Talent, to repeat, is not a unitary 
trait. • 

In many instances,' especially in government programs, decisions ar^based 
' on a single test score . Without wishing to take the time to discuss thjg short- 



' sighted ahJ iH-founded charges which' have recently been hurled at t^tw^we 
believe selections should be bj|ped on the results of several tests, not^u^^^e, 
even though this means mor^ testing. If different types of tests are use's,' the 
gain may be greater. Instead of trying to equate all tests, we should maximize 
the differences. 

More careful experimentation in evaluating non-test data and information 
about the activities of^cholarship applicants outside the schoolroom may prove 
of value. Those data nriay have special significance in identifying certain types 
of tklent not now recognized. ' . 

What scholarships should do ^ 

Any scholarship program "worth the time and attention of the applicants 
should be designed .to have a favorable influence on the many participants who 
• 'do not win. and* on the younger gtoups looking forward to future competitions. 
' Therefore, an effective scholarship program should be'a beacon for abk stu- 
.detfits, a beacon discernible to them in their earlier years in school, a beacon that 
" lights up the possib^jHtieg of the future. Such a program should at the same time 
give promise'of a financially secure journey through college to those who have 
demonstrated their skills and attainments by coming through Uie competitive 
waters. Finally, scholarship .programs should encourage int(^rectual achieve- 
ment by all students. 

Atiditional organized and independent research is needed to study critically 

■-. u ■ < 
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the current itjetheds for s^ectin^ scholarship recipients^ the influences which 
scholarship Rrogrgjpg exert> and^the ways in" which various types of colleges 
affect the several^ci^ of students, The goal of finding ways to identify and 
encourage a^eat vanfety of potential taleht deserves increased attention. ' 

Even today the able student has too few defenders and too little encourage- 
ment. He is not honored publicly unless he js the very top. Talgnt can be 
stifled as well as nurtured. The National Merit Scholarship Program is tr^g to 
identify, honcffSand encourage able students without regard to 6oll^ge choice, 
socioeconomic sth.tus, academic field of interest/- vocational plafis^ or pje^pnal 
beliefs and attitudes. In addition we attempt to attract financial sup'port If ^^fee^ 
able students and to dispense it in a manner beneficial' to all concerned. 

Tiie private sectors have a major role to play in'helping to finance the edu- 
cation of talented but ne^dy youth. Even though they are destined to offer a 
srhaller proportion of the available scholarship dollars in the future, their influ- 
ence can continue to be great. Government-supported programs tend toifeeze 
existing procedures, to become entrenched, to resist change. From the private 
j eG t o i ;g s hould com e a flo a v o f id ea&^ l ii X ' pGrimmiJ^j r i i flulia^^ 
reseat<;h data to keep all of us worriea about what we are dping, and to make us 
strive to improve. The private sectors will continue to be influential/ if we en- 
ccmrage diversity; not uniformity; competition, not monopoly control ; develop- 
ment, not stagnation; research, not propaganda; individuality, not group dofni- 
natiori. If we are aw^yik^and alert and unafrafd, the private sectors wilUontihue 
\q cdntrtbute. Indeed, they can andshould lead th^ way.. * . 
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Diversity of sources:, key to flexibility 
in student aid * 1 



by JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 



The financial aid function, as we know it today,, is a relatively new o^e. Scholar- 
ships are old. Loan programs are old. But the concept of the financiaf^id pack- 
age, and the financial aid officer who co-ordinates and directs all types of'finan- . 
cial aid as an integrated whole, is relatively new. The College Scholarship Serv- 



"ice;" itself 7 is less than* 10 years otdr* 

In financial assistance, we are still in a formative stage. We ^reKj^mulatihg 
basic philosophies, defining problems, and experimenting »with techniques. It is 
rj^ot necessary to elaborate the basic truths that underlie the need for effective 
programs of' financial assistance to college students. The whole concept of a 
democratic society rests on a people educated to the utmost of theirabilities and 
motivated to operate at that level. Educiation is the indispensable element in 
.advancing both private benefit and the'-ptiblic welfare. The price of educational 
excellence must be regarded as an inv^tment rather than a cost. 

Today a new economic theory is emerging. The classic trinity of productive 
factors— land, labor, and materials— once considered solely responsible for na- 
tional and industrial developmeriMias been supplanted in primacy by'' talent, 
by our intellectual and creativYr45l&urce3. We now realize that what we know 
is more important than what we <fwn. 

In addition, practical fulfillment of equality 9f opportunity is the moral im- 
perative of our times. This meaiis that full equality of opportunity to better 
oneself by education must be affprded to all citizens, so that each indivi^p^l may 
mak^ of himself all that his talfents and interes^iall permit. 

The growth in human aspiration ha@ been t)flp)menal. A college education 
^ is now consijdered no less the birthright of an American citizen than a high school' 

\ ^ education was not very long^go, and hn elementary school education before 

that. 

Equality of opportunity is no longer limited to the intellectual «lite. When. 



we speak of the encouragement and development* of excellence, we no longer 
refer merely to a talented ftw. In a democratic society, a whole range of ability 
is nece^ry. The pursuit ^f excellence, today, means realization and fulfillment 
of all human potentialities, wherever we may find them. 

Place against this unprecedented demand the climbing costs of a college 
education, and you have the outline oi the basic problem. Education every- 
where should be readily available to all those who can profit from it. The time 
may yet come when society will demand that all educational .opportunities be 
entirely free. The question f f tuition now, however, cannot be decided merely 
on a philosophical basis. Even in our affluent society, with it9 economy of 
abundance, m^ny of our higher edtication institutions must depend upon tuition 
fees for a substantial part of their financial support. 

Not whether, but hqw ^ ^ ^ _ _^ 



There are accelerated demands for vast increases in educational faqilities; 
there are many demands on available tax resources»for a variety of public serv- 
7 ices. However, we dare.not permit the opportunity for a higher education.to be- 
come limited to the wealthy, and we are in serious danger that this may come 
to pass. We cannot'tolerate a financiall^arrier to human aspiratign. Since the 
\ high cost of a higher education is,,and will be for many years to come, an ines- 
capable fact of life, the problem is not whether to provide financial assistance, 
but simply how to provide it. In one way or another, all those who are able to 
profit from Jiigher education must have that opportunity. i * 

, How can a state like New York, or feny other state, best join forcerfwith the 

federal government, and with the private colleges, in a combined effort? While 
the state and federal govemmeirts and the colleges Bhare common concerns in 
this area, a clearly recognized delineation of function, based on the peculiar re- 
sponsibilities and resburcea- of each, ^would seem to be essential if waste and 
J duplication ar^ to be avoided. * 
■ ^ . As far as the states are concerned, ft seems clear that their responsibility for 

(i • * I -^^student financial assistance is carried out in three major ways— public colleges, 
^ T scholarship aid, and loans. 



f^^vJ^S-i^is*' The accommodation of the increased number of students desiring higher ^d- 



ucation is the joint responsibility of private and public instituticoffirSuch co- 
■J'-- operation is demonstrably in the public interest and constitutes,' therpf ore, a 

public duty. ^ ... , > 

* The private colleges in this country are well aware of their 9bligations for 

accommo(iating increased numbers of the youth requiring higher education and 
are moving to fulfill these obligations. But future needs go far beyond those 
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which can be met by the private institufioils/TJiere is a vastT areri of responsi- 
bility which must be met by the expansion of ptiblic support. PubUc facilities 
must be increased in order to accomnla^g^ ajjlthose who should be served. 

The development of increased public facilitl^ must be accompanied by the> 
strengthening of the private institutions. Our/s/stem of Education in the United 
States is characterized by a wholesome diversity. The variety^of sfft)n;Sorship 
and support reflects the pluralism of our country! Iri'a real sense, this variety is 
a safeguard against any encroachment on the intellectual freedom whicfj must 
be accorded our institutions of higher learning. We have a commitment to 
foster such diversity. ; 
• Hencfe, unless opportunities for^'higher education in a state are confine^ to 
> public institutions, the state must also provide student aid for attendance at 
private institutions. Two major purposes are involved: to allow the student fr^- 
dom to choose, from among ail the educational opportunities available, the par- 
ticular college that offers the best educational opportunity ^or him ; and to help 
support ^nd strengthen the private colleges. The ciuality "of a college cannot 
long exceed the quality of its student body. A college wiH not long jnaintkirL a 
climate of scholarship and inquiry if it ha» a scarcity of inquiring young minds. 
We must therefore seek to assure, without penalizing the student himself, that 
the private colleges do not suffer a famine of talenb by virtue of the draining off 
of 'top scholarship candidate&in other directions.' 

Limitations oj state progravis ^ ' ^ 

\t must A)e realized, however, that when a brg^j^jgj^ i^Q^^ program is^ 
established at the state level, there are certain r^^^i^^^E^ 
limitations. A state program must be scrupulously'qbi&iti'Vi^ in its criteria and 
simple and di;;«ct in its procedures. As a measure of financial ability t*the state 
. must use some generally*^ applicable index, such as incoipeor income tax. Asji 
measure of need, fh^ cost of tuition is about as far as we cant go. As a' measure 
of scholastic ability, the requirement of objectivity vii;>iually dictates test scores 
as the only practicable index. (These limitations of ^tate operation^suggest the 
sphere: in which other groups, such as colleges and^ private foundations/ mighty 
. well operate.) * * . M 

The financial aid p/ogram of a stat^can be given grisater flexibility and 
range*af Supplemented by a systen) of stud«nt loans. One special advantage of a 
» loan program is that it permits aid to the scholarstiip studefit whose nepds are 
not fully met under ^Scholarship formula. Another is that it p^*&vides assistance 
Ho the student of more lifrRted' ability who does not qu^H^j-for scholarship 
funds. "When loans are availifble only ^jrough the collegeii th^ dfemand exceeds 



!|*itKeir'titmited resources. A loan program under state auspices can provide greate 
I i '^ loan resources and assure equitable (iistribution of loan opportunities. Unde 
» . . * the type of program in which the credit of the state is used to guarantee banl 
^» / • loans, a vast resource of bank money becomes available to the student, givini 

. him unrestricted <:hoice of college and program. 
* V The loan versus Scholarship issue is not a fruitful one, in my opinion. Th 

practical realities pcynt to the need tor the availability of both, in different com 
binatibns, to serve best , the needs of the student in the most practicable an( 
' equitable manner possible. 
^ J ' • The type of state program that I have been describing is very much like th 
■>^^^t>^^7^^^ y^^^^'^.pTOsi^m we have in New York, State. We are proud of the progress we hav 



?';|^^Sfet Aade in the support of higher education, especially with respect to student aid 
Jky^v^^ J' - ^ have-^ long., way to go and we have many difliciilt problems to solve, but L 

■:■ .}^:■. yy^^^^^^ State program den^onstrates how far an alert citi 

• r . vC«^ty'i9* Wjflitilt^^ the need. 

1^"^ "• V t: % both a unique concept and a lon&tradition i 

; ' * . ^^^ enterprises in the state havWbeen unite 

f^Vt^-' ' ■ ' • i!-";!-: of the State of New York, the oldest continuou 

■ V ' state'eQuCHtip^i^vgdmiT^tr^j^ m America. The university is an ovei 

* areliin^ sVriic^rt fintjci«pa$^^^^^^^ and secondary schools and inst 

^ .tUtion3*of1f^igrvk!art5^^ private, museums, libraries, and profej 

: V ; . V ^; ^--^4fefedted 6y the legislature but are thereafter so relatively free of control by eithe 
' - ' ' ^the Governor or the legfalature that they have been called the fourth branch c 

state government. The Commissioner of Education is appointed by the Board ( 
Regents and serves as their executive officer. 

T^ie development of a master plan f oj higher education in New York State 
6ne of the important functions of the Board of Regents. In this connection, the 
prevailing philosophy has been "unity, with diversity.*' We. have had a Ion 
tradition of fine private colleges, which now numbeMiore than 125. At tli^ sarr 
time, we are rapidly expanding our state unive^Biiy system, at the two-yea 
• ^ four-year, and graduate levels. An outstanding part of our higher education sy; 

tem is the newly established City University, which consists of the four distil 
guished public colleges of the City t)f New York. 

Only 40 per cent of our enrollment is now in public colleges, but in the yea: 
ahead we anticipate that these institutions will enroll ajpajority of the state 
students. To a Considerable extent, therefore, financial assistance for a coUej 
education will be provided in New York State through publicly supported lov 
.tuition colleges. 



^ However, we have also had a general scholarship pro^m.airtice 1913. In 
part, these awards were estatflished as, an inceritive to scholarship, in part as 
financial aid, and in part to offer low-cost opportunity at a private cioUege com- , 
parable to the opportunity enjoyed at a public college. This program'^lmowif iarf' 
the Regents Schcdl^rship Program, has grown to the point where we now offer ' 
17.400 scholarships a y6ar tij)* about 10 ner cent of our high school graduates. 
When the present program, is in full operation, in 1965, there ^11 be a total of^ 
nearly 70,000 scholarship^ in effect each year at an annual cost of about $30 
milHon. TJie presentrran^ of awards is $256 to $700 a year, based on family in- 
come; the average award is about $400. While the awardns limited by the cost of 
tuition and fees, students, at tuition-free colleges (for |Xample, the City Uni- 
versity of New York) may receive $350 a year. 

One of the objections to sifch a state program of scholarships has been the. 
fear that all the sctiolarshiff^holders would congreg^^at-^a f^w high-prestige 
institutions. That seems to have been the experience o'f tlie National Merit 
Scholarship Program. However, when the number Oswalds is larfee, all the stu- 
dents could not go to the same few colleges, even if th^ sq wished. Further- 
more, when the amount of the award is limited, the student choosing a high- 
tuition*x!ollege must pay part of the tuition, and the student choosing a distant 
college must pay board ajid transportation. These factors contribute toward a 
considerable variety of selection. find, for"example, that the public colleges 
in New York State attract 40 per cent of all college students and 36 per cent of 
the scholarship recipients. This wou\d seem t5 be a reasonablebalance. 

' In 1961, the legislature created a new ""'scholar incentive^^rogram." Und^er 
this pregram, every New York Statie student in fuUrtime atten4ance who main- 
tains satisfactory academic records^eceives up to $300 a year lor undergraduate 
study and up to $800 a year for graduate study, on the basis of financial need. 
We estimate that by 1965 about 160,000 students a year will be eligible for this 
assistance, at a total annual cctst of Is^^million. The combined cost of the schol- 
arship and scholar incentive pro-ams, then, will be $65 million a year. Under 
this pr'ogram. no New York State student attending college full-time in the'state 
will be without financial assistance, eitk^er in the form o{ a^tuition subsidy at. a 
public college or a direct gfrant at a private college. The student of ability with 
limited financial resources at a private college could receive^state funds up to 
$1,000 a ye^r in combined scholarship and scholar incentive assistance. 

Por the student who needs additional help, the legislature created in 1957 
the New York State Higher Education Assistance Corporation, which guaran- 
tees bank loans to students. Jhe corporation is chartered'fey the legislature and 
governed by a board'^.ppointed by the legislaliye leaders and the Gno.vemor. It is 
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related to the state eK^Ucation dtep^rtpient and to the state university through 
the Commissioner 6^ Educatil^n and |he president of the state imi#ersity, both 
of whom aw ex-officio rijlemb'erSf^jid through mutual cooperative arrangements. 

jir loiin ^i^g^am, th^fe qyialified^student borrows from a bank on a 
(lote.'Tne corppratioji paj^ all interest while' the student is in col- 
uiyjnter^tabqve 3 p(^.cent^th^r,eafter. Loansijiay notJ-^xceed $1,500 
ley^^t^d n\^ore t\ALintf9^0b^ colle^^lay a keyrole in 

thijstudent and bis need.* The corpomtib1[)^^ivea state funds in 
fe^^t^ tlfe ^oanj made hj^aiiking iriSti^^ttons. This reserve is 10 
wnStet% jis outstanding, Swee 1958^1 tbe coj^poration has made more 
Ib^l^^jvotth more ,th^n 423 ilngUio^i, a>:id its business is expanding 

_ -.^1 •. *t 

Aid offi^^ advi^ih*'^*^ 

A dtjg^^^ature^ol the Na^ York St;ate 



^^aM/^id progranr, in recognition 
t^related nature of finaticial Ssi^tance problerris, arid the needior close 
) coorjdination.and worftin^f relatiijJhships betWI^n the state and the colleges, is 

the establishn^nt of a Regeivlar AdA^i^ry Council on Financial Assistance to 
College Studtfnts. This council brings tog^her the administrative officers-of the 
state virh<)^hiive thj responsibility for the loan and scholarship programs and the 
^^rsons In '^e public ani private colle^^S^ho hiave direct responsibility as stu- 
i^i^jt aid officers^ gtdmissicJtis officers, regislra;^ and bursars. It is the r.esponsi- 
bility^Q^hjs^k^^ mi^i^ain ^^^pfi^hi^tii^'evaluation of the state's financial 
assist3!ifcep|^r§!m and to reeoiftmSmd improvem^ts directly to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the ^Dard of Regents. ^ 
, While New Yprk State s financial aid program is compt^lierisive and sulS- 
stantial, it does, not yet meet the full requirements. The maximum amount of 
the combined award needs to be increased to m-eet the current level of tuition 
costs. It should be $1,500 a year, rather than $1,000. Our median tuition in New 
York State is aboil^l,300, a year. The nutnber of ^scholarship awards nllfeds to 
be increased in accc/q with the growth in high ^chp^Verjxollments. We need to 



' financial assistance to st 



r>ttending out-of-state col- 



consider extension 

leges or attending ^lege part t,ime. Consideration must be given to procedures 
for compensating the colleges for the not insignificant administrative burden 
placed oh them by the financial aid progi^arS. Nevertheless, despite these as^yet 
unmet needs, ver>* substantial progress has been made in New York Stale to- 
ward fulfilling the obligation a state has for enciburaging higher education and 
for^nlarging educatiohaSopportunity. 

then, should be tKe college's responsibility iq a comprehensive stu- 
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dent aid plan? The function the ^^ge, public or pijvate,, should be to sup- 
plement th^ efforts of th^ stSte and ^pply procedures not apprcJpri^te for the 
state. The same is true of private scholarship programs, such as the National 
^ Merit Scholar8hi^)3 or the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships. 

Specifically, the college or foundation is in a position to recognize criteria of 
academic promise other than tests and is in ^ position to aid\he student who 
would be overlooked by the neat objective criteria that a state is requii:ed to 
use. It can aVard a scholarship to the student who has demonstrated unusual 
gifts of creativity rto the student who haa[,a single but commanding talent, to 
the student who^e success in overcoming cultural handicaps promises success 
far beyond his present level of development. . 

In reviewing need, the college can coniSder special faqtors contributing to ^ 
the coati^-'^^ucation that the state must ignore. It can take ap^unt of special 
fbctor^^^pftiiig the ability of the family to contribute to );he sttiflept^s educa- ^ 
tion. r{ & in the position to apply the total financial packiate-Ascholarshl^^ 
loans, arid jobs-to the individual student whose particular, problems might b|^;;j': 
overlooked, in the process of large-acale state administration. • * ' 

Finally^ the college and the foundatipn are in a position to experiment^rtp 
evolve new procedures^ that will help io poiqt the directionWr the futore* F6lt 
\^ example, if a forgiveness' feature is to be built into loans on the basis, of Wgb 
schola3tic performance, or employment in critical vocational areas, the likeli- 
hood of approval by a state or national legislature woulfi 'be macb enhanced if 
there were a background of satj»{actory college V^found^tioh exppnmentation: 
Have we left no part now foi^he feder'tfl'^otyepi^jettt? Not by afty means. 
The federal government has two vital roles -^le^ra^Wp and ^^ji^pliza^bn. 

Today, the role of the federal governme^it %^||^^^ increasing and; 
needs to increase. It is indisputable that the problem^Sbhat beset our schools anS^ 
colleges in America are of national concern, for the rfchievemewt'of our hationd 
purposes depends upon all Americ4ris having full access to an edu<^ticln of^the ,> 
highest quality. . . ** 

The question of whether oLJiot we should have federal aid for education has 
long been academic ; we have it, we have had it for a long time, and we-shall have 
more and more of it. Indeed, we must have more'of it. 

What about federal control? , \ ' « 

The key Cjuestibn is what a continuation and extengori of federal aid will 
mean i^ terms federal involvement in the managemenrand control of educa- 
tion, an^J in t^ffns of the traditional r6les of the states and loc^ educational 
entitities: The answer rests in a number of factors. 



The liO^t^M^ as strongly as possible is that federal'sup- 

port of ati^deint a^d^ro^^i^ whether they ^rQ scholarship or loan programs, 
should be provided to and*througtf^e states.The application of tjj^e^l^bidanien- 
tal principle of the states' r^ponsibility for education is just as unpiort;ant in the 
allocation of federal funds for student financial aid as in the allocanop of federal 
aid for public education. ' , . 

If federal -funds for stucient financial aid are to be most ^ff^dvejly used, it 
mttst be recogiiized that the states differ in m^uy respects; 'inf^ problem of a 
state that has a large public higher education systeTn andrno tscholara^ips is not a 
the sajTie as the problem of ^^tate that has only a few publio insti'tut^ns and a 
substantial* scholarship program. These two states maS?^^^ wish to apply 
federal funds in different ways. Flexibility of approach is, merefore, essen|ial. 

For example, a state that has reached a rea^idbable leyel of finoficial assist- 
ance to college students by virtue of its own' f^mds might well b^permitted to 
apply its federal fimd quota to allied pufjxjs^, such as secondary school guid- " 
ance, a program for developing intellectit^.jr'^ur^ »mong the?cultujally de-^ 
prived, or to improving advanced placement pfogradi^in secandafry achoQls. 

What are the dangers if the United States OfRcp of> Education bypaq$eS the 
state department^ of education an<^ attfempts, iij$tead;. to, acliriinfeter student 
assistance directly to the more.than 2*006 Lndiyidual coU^es iathe country!, 

First, the cause of education is weakened. Whil^ some estate ed]Hpation de- 
partments are not so strong or sO fr^ frgm political influtb^ as would i)e/6e- 
sirahle^it would be unwise to i^or^ theni.^Though to d« so nJtghtih.S9mj&casea .* 
seem to provide a ipore irtimediji^e and direct approach, in tl^e ^ng rtq^lt '^^Wld 
not help the cause a( educatioi^. The success of eduction in this co^tty^^f^ 
pends in large n^eaSure on the strength and vitality of the st^e edu,caiio4 4!e^ 
partments. If we bypass ttte state departn(ents— if wp undermine thfeir stkttis 
and Impair their potential ^ a force for goq^ ^ducation^— we^re perj^tu^tmg ' 
and aggravating existing faults, rather 'than contributing to the.^i^ehgth of 
*state leadership so urgently needed. ' ^ - * •yV^* 

Furthermore, strength dhd status and.effectiveness are unitary. You cannot 
weaken an organization in one area af its responsibility without: .imDairing its 
total effectiveness. Conversely, str,ength^ning the state departrn^ts » this one 
area of financial assistai^ce will make them 'a more effective force for inaprbving 
education generally. ' . * . ; t 

Second, a fragmented college approach is basi^iaMy inetitiitabl^ to the stu- 
dent and inconsistent with the principle that finartGlkl a^ist;ance3ht)uld, Insofar 
as is practicablie, go t6 the most able and the i^osX^needy/^-N&ope ^^uld a*gue 
that *2, 000 colleges will attract comparable sa'n;,piiM/0l.4bl€\an(i needy pupils 



The students who win scholarships at aomq^colleges warb.e far less deserving 
than students who fail to win scholarships kt other colleges simply because of 
the accidents of college choice and attendance. Under a state-wi^e competition, 
on tl^ other hand, studeijts can compete on far more'equitable terms, with free- 
dom of choice of college after the award. , , H . S 
It is simply incomprehensible to me that we should estfiftish"a federal'Sc^^ 
. ,arphip system that would compel stud^ts to shop around for the best.schbl^^' 
Ship offers, that would encouiQe ffte'colleges to engage in a mad scramble t<fc^ . 
outbid each other with federal money in order to attract students, and that 
would put the weak college, with low standards, and meager offerings, in ^ 
post^ion to reward mediocrity or to entrap talent. 

'tfeird, -the existence of §u^ federal and state progranis in loan^^nd in schol- 
arshi^is would lead to aQij,fusion, duplication,* and Ineffici^ncy.'This situation, I 
am afraid, Qpw exists to some extent in New York Statt^'-*!^*^ iUznont tn inans 
An even more confusing situation njay a'i'ise if we are cc 
ing and different Scholarship progi^ms. The student will 
as well as he can, amon&,the complexities of the various ciioj 
grams that have di^.i?ft|!i^electiori proc^difres, stipend scs 
criteria, and terms and ?dhdition» of study. 

If the federal ancl state scholarships were to be held conc^a^ 
limitation, diiplication-cof awards would result in some student 
than they need^^if con^urr^nt use is arbitrarily restricted, "^^nj^ ^.^^^ ^ 
receive less than they need and could olftain under a coo^dina^e^p-^gl^^H^ 
the two awards can supplement each other. . ^ \ '^T'^'^'FP > ' 

The simple matter 6i timing, if the awatds are an^iounced at' di®ii^t t^^^e^^ . 
could introduce complications for the states, themstitutions, an^-ti^st'ti^'ent^; V 
It se^ms clear that the task of administering, arfd •coordirtating'Sepa|ft^^jriid p^- . 
haps conflicting scholarship programsmust fl^^arily be mfinitely^tfjre.com- ' 
plex than a single, unified administraSSn. '-gf^ / 

Finally, I believe it would be unw&e tqf-tfie .X^ited'StptQS Ofllice of ^ilea-^ 
tion to become enmeshed in a prog'i'am'bf J^g. dist^nce, ter^e-qc^^^ * 
administration with stildents or with colleg^<%^ 'Ww" ' J • ' > * ' ■ 

^ ■■ ■ ■ ' 

'i^^'ie fr^:i^.£^??y^t^^^ to 
11 r^t(i:jthe dev^pmeht of ei4eria for evaluating 
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Needed: A long-range hdk 

The Office of Education n 
the long-range goal^of educi 



edupation at the state and It^^ ^^^i to the^i^iJiragement and evalqation of • 
research anr^vnprimpntationl to^erve. as the universally' Tecognizej3& and 



n(^xperimentationT apf to ^erve. aa the universally-Tecogniz#and 
respected coiScience of education. 
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. The current trend in- aarijinist^ation is toA^ard^ecemtiralization. Large corp5- 
rations and bi^ government are establishing region^Q^o^ices. The state deiM&t-. 
ments of education could provide ready-made regional ofeces, close to the col^ 
lege^, acquainted with their characteristics and problems, and. id many 
' having legal j-esponsibility for their supervision. To ask the Office of. Education 
to haitdle all the. details of routine administration with 2,000 cglleges is to .c^ea^ 

* a hug,e bui'eaucracy th^t can only detract from the far more iniportant functions 
of national leadership that this office should perform. ^^^ ^^ j 

Ir( piani^fng for a, nationwide program of financial a^istance to stud^'^, 

" i " ■ . ^ . . ' ■ , * ■ 

-we are in the formative stage. There is still time to work out a pattern wfeich * 

* witi be X)l greatest vlilue to the young people of our nation and will b^ £^t^he 
. same^time most eflfeoiive in usih^ our total resources. We must^ot lose^xhis 

^ opffftrt^jinity to se^'tiiat all interested' parties— the states, the colleges, the^p^i^j 
' ,'vatfe foundations^ ifnd th^ federal government —play their proper roles, each 
assuming^^hose responsibilities it is best able to handle, coordinating their f unc^ 
tipn^ in a si^botii and harmonlt>u$ operation. 
^ Let us^void'coilflicts -of fl^erest and duplication o^fforts that can oniy 
h' serve to^dw pur^ogresis and* defeat our ends. The stakes areiarge, the need is 
^ fcritical.Jf we fail our college youth, the blow to human aspiration will be severe, ^ 
^ ^an4 tfete loss of qian power resources fataLto the national welfare. ^. 
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::tr^e fost*!?^ future ideal student financial ^id program 6annot be discussed 
Wept^n t^^ context of the total cost of quality higher 'education for the nation. 
, f ?F(>r stv^nt aid -in the sense of identifiable expenditures for scholarships, loans^ 
^'"f- ft andi^ar^teed student emplo>rment-is only that part of the iceberg of highex 
75 ^ \ ^cational finance that shows above the sea of subsidy and the horizon of per- 
m jffoources. ^ . » . 

Tfie means of meeting the total cost of higher education, by public subsidy 
private payment, is a subject of current ^lebate among many educators. In 
determining the proper relationship between student aid and fees, some would 
^ejtWge both tuition and student aid. Others would reduce both tuition and 
at^llent aid. But each group would pursue its separate course to arrive at the 
^me end -a higher educational establishfnent worthy pf the needs and aspira- 
Lonsof our society. 

' Upon the resolution of this larger question rests the answer to the more 
.'^particular question of tftfeteost of an ideal student aid program. I can attempt to 
• set stage for the largek^debate by suggesting some of the j^otal cost dimen- 
' sions of American higher education. This is, in itself, not easy to do. Qne has to 
proceed from inadequate current -data, make purely subjective assumptions, 
and apply highly speculative factors and formulas., It's analogous to the art of 
shooting af a moving-target with a crooked rifle, while standing up in a \iSm- 
mock. *]^t projection -even to the point o\ pure speculation -is one of the 
principal instruments of social planning, and it may be worthwhile. ^ 
In talking about future CQsts of higher education in the United States, I 
. want to make clear certain limitations I have imposed on the subject- I hav^ 
confined myself to what I have termed "teacliin^xpenditures." Expenditures 
for teaching, as defined here, include current costs^of instruction, departmental 
research, and that part of expenditures for general administration, libraries, and 
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physical plant that are Used for instruction. The term excludes the f(jllowin^' 
expenditures which are listed in the United States Office of Education's ^le- 
^ory of **tot^l educational and generakexpenditures:" extension, publi^c ser^ces^^ 
otgaaiz^ research,' and organized activities relating to educational depart-^*)' 
^ ments and'administrdtive outlays connected with these acti^atie^.??^ \ 

I shall use figures that ar^ in a quaint current phrase, "oj^rs of magni- 
tude." They aren't very precise. The reasons for my resort to this device s||^fild 
be well known to anyone who has been^asked to do any forecasting. For the 
complex job of projection, one needs benefit of both human and mechanical 
help. 

Programming a **Jiffy Estirnator' 

I ask you now to contemplate the machine I have constructed to do these ^ 
pfojections. I call it The Little Jiffy Qrder-of-Magnitud#Estimator. I^s facade • 
is a welter of dials and knobs. Inside, it is packed full of data on histOiical and 
current enrollments, expenditiires, faculty-student ratios, and l^he/fike. It y 
remain^i only to set the knobs and dials and gauges of this mythical machine in ' 
. accordance with one'^^stimates or hopes for the future. 

There is a panel of dials headed ''enrollments." One cbntrol re^rs to the 
^ census of college-age youth, another to the proportion ot such youth see^g a 
higher education, and still another to the rate of retention of those who do en- 
roll. After a good deal of tinkering with these separate controls, I set the "mas- 
ter enrollment control" at 7 million for 1970 and 8.7 million for 1975. I did this 
simply because I regard enrollment pressures as virtually irresistible in our land 
of sSfciety. Individual iristitutions may be able to maintain ctirrent enrollment 
levels, but higher education in the aggregate will have to make room for num- 
^ bers such as these. 

Because we are considering an "ideal^pro^^m," I turn next to the panel of 
^ dials headed "qualitative factors." On the assumption that none of us believes 
^ 4hat higher education is good as it ought to be, I proceeded to boost each of 
several controls here. I set forward the dial marked ''faculty salary increases 
needed to make prcffession competitive." "Repair of e^istoag defi^encies in 
library and laboratory resource^" was set high, and I gave^ bri^ clockwise 
turn to the knob marked "new programs." I made these moves b¥cau^e I be- 
lieve quite strongly that the future of this nation depends as much^Jgjibn ha^ng 
' higher education grow better as it does upon its growing bigger. ^ 
' There is a rathe?)^troublesorne panel on my machine, called "efficienc|^ 
Individual dials here refer to suqh factors as "incre^ed^utilizatior^ro plant," 
''class size," "effects of television," and "independent study." I was oaJcltious in 
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setting most o| these, partly because the,hiej||^r education establishment seems 
to me to be ^entially conservative and slo^ to modify its practice^. But that 
was not my only reason. I am satisfied that many of the newer devices and 
techniques of learning and teachin^~if they have real educational merit —are 
going to lead ultim'a|Eely to greater expenditures rather than to a reduction of 
costs. New methods of language instruction, as an example, have proven more 
efficient and educat»nally valid biit hav^ led to greatly increased demand, and 
thus greater expenditures, for language instruction -much as the building of a 
new freeway briiiygs more cars out onto tbe road and creates a demand tor still 
' more freeways. New methods may be regarded as progress, but claims for re- 
duction of costs ar^'specious. 

But I had to make some gesture In the direction of increased efficiency. The 
times demand it. I knew the machine would ultimately yield a staggering dollar 
figure, and I wanled it to be conservatively staggering. I set the faculty-student 
ratio dial at "minus 20 to 25 per cent." Even the Ford Foundation couldn't ask 
for more. , 

The panel of^ials mark^d "economic assumptions" was, in some respects, 
even more troublesome. I was anxious not to reveal a lack of confidence in 
President Kennedy's efforts to halt imation, but I was persua<jpd to assume an 
econdPfiy growing at a ra^ of 3.7 ptv cent per annum measured in constant 
prices, and at about 5 per c^nt given a continuation of past price trends. I set 
the dials accordingly. 

In my hasti^to come up with figures that would beresponsive to the question 
before us, I may well have overlooked, or failed tp set, some critical dials. I 
purposely pretended not to see the dial marked "national emergency?" But 
most of the significant controls, at least, were set when I pushed the starter but- 
ton. Slowly at first, as it digested the mass of ravy data, and thep faster and 
faster as it skipped through the facile assumptions I had made, the Little Jiffy 
Order-of-Magnitude Estimator went to wq^k. 



Costs will triple in a decade 

Now in order not to keep you in further sfiapense, let me say that the ma- 
chine's answer to the questi9n, "How mjuch will it cost to brovide quality edu- 
cation in sufficient quantity?" 'was $9 billion per year, 3h of i^70, and $12.5 
billion per year as of '1^5. These figtrres contrast with\ 1960-61fij^re of 



about. $3 billio/^v. 

The estimy^*df growth offered hefe over the n^xt 10 to 15 years' -ishould 
not be mistaken '-^os they sometimes are— for descriptions of a shortrt^rm 
crisis. The trends they suggest do not stop at the £dge .of the chart; they go on- 



ward and upward. Solutions to the fipaiRial problems of higher education that 
fail to t^kftthis fact ii^to account, \vift fail us. If cb^n^'in pattern anjj practice 
are calleil toY, we might just as well face up to a major overhaul. String and glue 
repairs simply will not do thef job. 

Compared with historical and present rates of expteilditure for higher ^duca- 
tio'ii, these fibres ma^ seem overwhelming. But a decade hence the people of 
this nation will have a greatly enlarged incomie out of which to pay for higher 
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education. If one assumes no mbre than past trends in prices and productivity 
per man and accepts the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate of an employment 
increase of 1.7 per cent per yeai;^ the*gross natiojial product will exceed $850 
billion by 1970 and go^beyond the $1 trillion mark by. 1975. The $12.5 billion 
expenditure to which I jaave* referred would, therefor^ call for little more than 
1 per cent of the 1975 grQ3S national product. Otie^f t^he things we will have to ^ 
do is g^ over our anxiety abcAit increases in absolute levels of expenditure and 
think more* in terms of ^heir lelationship to our capacity to meet them. 

If such a heavy burden\of expenditure is t<^ be borne by American citizens, 
through one device or another, thos^. citizens are going to have tdlje satisfied 
that the mechanism and the subsequent allocation of the cost load are equitable* 
This, for rpe, meanathaji.a very careful assessment must be made to determine 
who the beneficiaries ire of a strong system of higher education, and what their 
fair, proportionate sha^res are of the costs. 

We have a patchwork pattern of higher education in the United States, and . 
a system of financing to match, a^ Frederick Rudolph ha3 50 eloquently said.^ 
For me, there is something very reassuring about this assorted group of patrons 
of higher education. Students, alumni, business and industry, government and 
churches all acknowledge the benefits they derive from a strong system ^f col- ^ 
leges and universities. The costs of the productive machinery are shared l?y 
chtirches that get. clergy, c<jrnmunitie^ that get better citizens, and .businesses ^ 
that'get better employees, as well as by the student who, whether he pays a tui- 
tion or not, makes a major outl^.for college in both forfeited earnings and ex- 
penditures f^ personftl support during college. The question is whether this 
patchwork pattern wjlr^^frt*^e to be s'e^viaeable during the years ahead. 
In' the° present pattern of payments for support of teaching (including ad- 

* m'ni^ative and othep costs allocable to teaching), about 35 per cent of the 
kmd$ Come from tuition and student fdfes, about 15 per cent from gifts and 
^^'ing^ on endd\^ents, and more. than 40 per jcent from state and local taxes. 

;' The remaincfer comes from a variew of other' SQUrcea (including federal aids 



wliich amount to about 4 per cent of the total). In private institutions, of course, 
tuition and student fees provide a large shate of total funds— about 55 per cent. 
In public institutions, tiiition currently amounts to only about 15 per cent. 

Obviously, it seems to me, tl^^ must be great increases in support from all 
these sources, if tHe bill for quality higb|j eduction is to be. paid. Each, of 
course, is capable Of considerable expansion. It is especially interestin^to note, 
that student payments in tuitions iind fees wil^ grow greatly in absolute terms 
even if they do not grow proportionately. Tuition^ait^ have increased about 47 ^ 
per'^cent in the last sevlen years. ^Even ife public institutions the rate has ^wn 
36."^er cent in this period. Whether or not tuition should increase as operating 
costs do, is, as I have> suggested, a major issue of educajtional policy today. 
Without seeking to projefct mysdf further into that debate, let me.say simply 
that the question of tuition rates is a great deal more than one of educational 
finance. It is a question of educational and social policy ^i>d thus not to be* 
answered in terms of economic considerations alone. . ^ -Jil. ' 

If tuition rates were to remain constant,^ which awpeai* highly unlikllM ^< 
growing enrollments would nonetheless increase tuition revenues to about $2.5 „^ . 
billion or 20 per cent of estimated 1975 n^ds. If tuition continues to increase at * 
recent rates, averaging 6.7 per cent per year, it would yield about $5.5 billiohi, * 
or about 45 per cent, of those needs. And if tuition per student were to increase 
in proportion to family income, it would provide over $3.5 billion or about 30 
per cent of the 1975 income needed by colleges and universities for teaching (and 
other costs allocable to teaching). t i, 

Let rfie take the popular position that tuitions are at present "high'' by most 
people's standards, and tha^f rom here on they should incr^e only in direct re- 
* lationship to growth in family income— an escalator clause, if you will. Tuitions 
could then be expected to yield $3.5 billion toward tke 1975 teaching bill of 
$12.5 billion -30 per cen^of the burden as compared with a current figure qi 35 
per cent. ^ , 

How much identifiable, separately budgeted student assistancVwill have to 
be available in the year 1975-16, in order for us to give our students a^ much as ^ 
we do now? • , V 

Let me start with scholarships, fellowships and other outright grants that • 
do, in fact, substitute for expeijditures from personal and family resources. 
Loans and employment opportunities, viewed intone light, axe great conven- 
iences to students and their families, but they are only marginal factors in the 
econonjiic analysis of sources of income. Loans are true student aid only insofar 
as their availability and interest rates represent an advantage over conditions 
of an open money market. Student employment affects our analysis only insofar 
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as Work performed by students is uneconomic from the point of view of the 
employer. . • . ^ * . " 

Rexford G. Moon, Jr., director of» the College Scholarship SeFvicp, recently 
completed Student Financial Aid in the United States: Administration and Re- 
. * sburces^' a. report summarizing the amount of current student aid available. A * 
hasty analysis of his figures indicates that about $340* million is available in 
scliolarships, fellowships, and grants, from all sources'. X^k^^ledging that not 
all thi^ amount is applicable against tuition and fee^, it will ncmetheless'give us 
a helpful ratio. TuitioiTland fees now provide 35 per cent,\)r $1.05 billion, of our 
$3 billion teaching bill, and direct student aid is equivalent to about one-thijrd 
- of that amount. * . " 

0 

Pricetag: $3 billion 

The tuition and fee bill for 1975, based on« my- previously stated and ad- 
mittedly shaky teumption^j is going to be more than $3.5 billion (30 per cent of 
12.5 billion). TIius, in order to maintain the current ratio, ^ can be said that we 
will h^ve to award about $1.2 billion in scholarships, fell5wships, and other 
grants in 1975-76. a 

Mr. Moon's figures suggest that outright grants may represent 'half of the 
total of current student aid in all forms. Thus, .to maintain current ratios, a pro- 
gram of stud^t financial aid in the year 1975-76, would cost $2.4 billion. If, as 
seems to be tSe sentiment among many in the financiaLaid field, our present 
ratio of student aid to teaching costs is ^<^t ideal, this figure would have to be 
adjusted upward still farther I(, in terms*^adequate provision for the talented 
youth of our nation, our present level of aid should be, let us say, 25 per cent 
.greater th^n it now is, then this increase shoiMd be applied to the $2.4 billion 
' figure. ^ , , ' ^ 

Although it totter^ precariously on its statistical stilts, the result of these 
projections is a beautiful figure to behold: An ideal program of student aid in 
1975 would cost $3 billion. ' - ^* 

. ' Plus, ot course, spme amount for the cost of the 1975 css«colloquium, which 
that year, I'venture to predict, will h&ve as its th^e, "What can we do to get a 
\ federal scholarship program enacted?" " 



_ . , ^ . 

^ (New Yor'k: College Entrance Examination Board, 1962). 
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Should all higher education be tuition-free 
A debate 



We need both public and private, colleges 

_ by WILUAM C. PELS ' , . . 

If one believes in equality oyoppoftunity, I do, he rfiust hold as an ideal free 
higher education available to all who can benefit from it, for^ unless it is free, 
the opportunity to enjoy it will not be equal, \ . 

I am sure we do not disagree about iends. Tlje question, then, is one of mea'ns 
— whetherthe desirable ends should biB achieved 1^ low student charges made 
possible by subsidizing infetitutioR|^or by high student charges^made possible 
by subsidiziixg students. , ;\ 

For the long run, I reject the possibility that students a#d parents should 
bear a major share of the cost of higher education through direct charged. Ele- 
mentary and secondary education are free because tl^y serve the public interest 
(though they serve the private interest as weli), and higher education is no difr 
ferent. The nation can afford to provide it; indeed, for social, political^ and eco- 
n(>mic reasons, it cannot afford not to provide it. ^ 7 

For the short run, I have taken a different position. A coI]|ge that desires to» 
maintaiflg^^nd improve its quality cangot waitfor*J,he^evet9l5tnei^^ of a ratiorr&l 
and effeMve nationwide iina^cial aid scheme. It Wust imriiiBdiately maximize 
income frem all sources. The way to increase tuition incqme'ls to cT^arge th^xost 
of instruction to those who can afford to, pay ii;. \^uld bfe'' possible to^harge 
^more than the cost of instruction. Some insti{uii9ns-;.do, pfuttihg a par/or Ull of 
the surplus into financial aid. But;we prefer tabfe atile to say* that no parent is 
being ^ked to pay for ^y par t of , the cost of any other parent's child. Since the 
college's purpose is to main taiiTkrSXhjprove, quality, and since 'this is depend- 
ent on the student body as^uch as on income, the college must also m crease 4ts 
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financial aicl fundsyin doing so it fulfills^ at least partially, its obligation tO 
equality of oppojptunity. ■ 

But this is^ly a short-run position adopted to deal rationally with an irra- 
tional situation. In the meanwhile, by proposing this colloquium, and by ad- 
vocatinsnederal and state scholarships and other forms of aid, I am trying to 
nudge us all toward the millennium. 

5w6si(me students or colleges? 

I tetum to the question of whether the long-range ends should be achieved 
by low student charges made ptossibl^'by subsidizing institutTons, or by high 
student charges made possible by subsidizing students. We i3ow use both means, 
tate and municipal institutions incline to the former; independe^it institutions 
;o the latter. " * 

•ecent years the trend has been toward higher student charges amelio^;; 
rated by scholarships, loans, and jobs. The feeg of independeiit institiltions haVe 
risen steadily, as have their dollar allocations for student aid, though the value . 
of scholarships relative to costs has declined slightly faculty salari€$ biiye in- 
creased and faculty- members have been relieved of a part of the burden of sup- 
porting their students. , 

Public institutions have also raised their charges to both dpniestic and im- 
ported students. Scholarship programs have'been introduced in several states; 
New York has pioneered with its Scholar Incentive_Program, as it did with its 
scholarship program. And, of course, there is a federal scholarship prognim he- 
fore Congress now. 

Loans, once a minor element of financial aid, have loomed large since the 
passage of the National Defense Educatipii Act. (Infciden tally, ^though I have 
supported loans for the short run, I hope we will not allow thert/ to be built into 
our permanent future. It is an abdication of our generation's responsibility to 
its children to allow them, and especially the poorer among them, to begin their 
mature lives saddled with the double debt of principal and interest. It is a con- 
tradiction of the ^bility-to-pay principle that underlies our tax structure to tax 
these youngsters equally, whatever their income or assets, for a part of their 
education.) . , - 

Though the trend is toward higher student charges, nobody likes them.'Pub- 
lie institutions prefer low tuitions. Independent institutions raise fees reluc- 
\ tantly. Certainly students and their parents prefer low fees. Why has the trend 

run contrary to everyone's wishes? 
» The independent institution has had no alternative. It has attempted to in- 
crea^ its efficiency and to raisle more money from all private sources, but its in- 
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come\has not kept pace with its expenses. In the face of rising costs,. especially 
faculty salaries, it has had to raise studeht charges. On the other band, it could 
not have maintained such intellectual quality and social heterogetieity as it 
> 'may claim '^thout adding scholarships. 

Public colleges squeezed, too 

' The public institution'^has had no alternative either. Usually bitterly op- 
posed to increasing student charges, and deeply committed to obtaining its in- 
come from the taxpayers of its state, it has nevertheless been unable tp persuade 
legislators to match rising costs with ipcreased appropriations. This is pbi^ uni- 
versally true, but it is sufficiently pervasive to have produced thej^rehd. Paced 
with the same probiemi^^]^ the'fafedependent institution^ the public institution 
' has also had to raise chj|brg^. Si^larly, it had to generate^BCholarships« 
There is no doubt that the^^ml^e^^ both t^^f&ot institutions have 

adversely affected equality of opportunity, since fip^ilil aid has not risen 
"^^ rapidly as costs. The opportunities to choose ^wimdependent institutiop^p to 
choose a public institution in another state, ta/j^j^o college at all --all h^e been 
nibbled, at. ^ / 

Can the high-charges trend be reversed? I think it can be slowed, but I dj 
that it can be turned. John D. Millett, president of Miami T^iversity^ 
university of Ohio, and once director of the Commission oil Financk^ Hfgher 
Education, has said, "The argument is not that high^ educa^iwi^ould be 
free; that pgsition was abandoned a long tjhie ago. 7ne argjKn^Vtls only that 
charges to students should be kept within some l)i^its in^c^d^^Tw make it pos- 
sible for^many young people to have some reasonabje h^fle of financing their 
higher education through personal earnings, loans,^d;s3iolarships, and modest 
family assiitance."^ I don't agree that the posjfefon^tfiat higher education shotd^i 
be free has been abandoned. At least I havm^^^^smdoned it. But I d 
that for a long time it will be all^we c^^do^togen^te enough institut 
student aid to keep charges withiJa th^;^pi\ita PreaHfnt Millett de 

Independent institutions cerfcAj^^ and public mstitutionr;S^ob^ 
only slow the trend if they r(g£fii;ve increased federal s^d, W)mmtjp^e\ 
-argumentifor and^ayiirtj^flet-me repeat what others^^^res^kf: it}^§ 
stsid it is herS^^i^^mdmlng question are only fq^ ' " 
measure, ar^^m^^/whst conditio^ 

But if tfOHQ^'f^-'i^us-schdlarship trenc 
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Here we come to the crux of the problem. If, of th6 various possible methods and 
combinations of methods of financing institutions and students, we chose only 
complete support' of public institutions, what woxilfl {lappen? The immediate 
effect would be to give that free access to higher education that we all think de- 
sirable. Assuming that itU states would eventually be as liberal in their policies 
regarding studying out oTstate as is Commissioner James E. Allen, it would 
give the student free choice among public colleges. But it would inevitably 
weaken all but the strongest— and perhaps even the strongest— of the inde- 
pendent institutions. And it is my conviction that public institutions will for 
many years and in many places need the benign competition and indirect sup- 
port of independent institutions. The obvious argument for diversity not 
be made again. 

I seem to have concluded that high student charges do prevent equality oi 
opportunity, but that they should be continued m order to preserve mstitu- 
tions, public and independent. That is true, but it i^only partly true. 

I desire to see equality of opportunity attainecL^hrough free higher educa- 
*tion. I desire to see a diversified system of publi^^and independent education. 
Xnd I desire to see youngsters haVe reasonable access to the colleges of their 
choice. If these goals are to be attained, then we must use a planned variety of 
institutional and student aids, including student charges offset by student aids. 
Free tuition may well prove ?o be the reasonable solution for the community 
college; high tuition and scholarships for the first-line institutions, pul^lic and 
private. . \ 

Neither my side of this debate nor my opponent's alone holds the anawer. 
Only if both of us lose can the nation win. 



All colleges should be; tuition-free 

by BUELL G.' GALLAGHER 




ose who drafted the subject for this discus- 
labeled it "a debate." But thcjf! compliment 
len, a contingency forecastlin'the letter 
.rt, "Obviously this issue cannot be completely 
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resolved. PriVafe colleges need to solve it one way and public colleges another/* 
It is therefore possible —perhaps probable— that there will be no debate within 
these pages.i President ^els and t may be like ships that pass in the night. 

Actually, I must admit that I see np possible subject for debate in the phras- 
ing given to us.^ Ng man of consqience would face conteiriporajfy America and 
openly argue th^t the actual net cost to students ought to be /aised in general 
and across the board. The days of academic freebootery are ^one. Those who 
defend mounting tuitf'fin^charges must therefore argue for at least a comiperi- 
surate increase in scholarship aid. In that case, scholarships beconie merely-a de- 
vice for raising funds while keeping student charges down. The. proposed i^ebate 
thus becomes merely a wrangle over methodology\ or § colloquium on how best^ 
to reach an agreed goal of lowering student charges whil^ keeping the conges 
solvent. ' . : \ 3 

Believing that such a discussion would be less projfitable than a more search- 
ing inquiry, I choose to make a proposal which may, perhaps, prbvoke sharp 
debatq. Before stating the proposal, let me summariza^he assumptions on which 
it rests. \ . • ' 

There will ^ot be^ and ought not to be, a* decrease \n the percentage of the 
population stream pursuing post-high-school studies.^ any change occurs, it 
will be an increase in the ratio of those attending post-high-school institutions 
compared to those who Mo not. 

The foregoiri^-assximption restdton the forecasts of changing "employmen]^ 
patterns. Because of automation aAd other technolo^cal change, the labor mar- 
ket into which the youn^ American goes as he terminates his formal education 
is radically changing. Within a decade, ^we are told,, the, demand for unskilled 
and semiskilled labor will drbp'by 25 per cent^.while the demand for professional 
and technical workers will dolible. Toniorirow's typical working man will not be 
the pipe fitter or the bus driver; he will be the-airplane pitcrt and the electronics 
technician. Already the results aire app.i^rerit and the trehd has only begun to be 
felt. Where a hi^h school di,plonta was an adequate entrance paper flbr perma- 
nent life work a quaHer><^ century ago, the Asabciate in Arts degree has taken 
ita place, and the bachelor's degree is increasingly the earliest acceptable ter- 
minus fbi4hose who have collegiate pbilViesf^ Both the economy and the culture 
- of the nation require th« fullest '^d n :hest educational opportunity each youth 
can profitably use. - 

The population, bulge reaching the collegiate level brings my first two 
assumptions into focus with & doubled impact. With twice as many youth de- 
manding post-hig^-school education in at least a constant ratio, and needed by 
society and industry^ at!thte peak of their prepteration rather than when they are 



^half ready, the dam will break if the sluice gates are not opened. The Council on 
Financial Aid to Education estimates that about billion of capital funds^must 
immediately be made available to contain the flow of the nation's most precious 
asset^its youth. ' ^ 

We must assume that the nation will meet this crisis. It now appears that we 
will meet it late rather than being prepared in advaince^ but we must reject the 
. gossibility of academic nonfeasance. Somehow, we will marshall the necessary 
fqrces, recruit and train the necessary teachers, bui^ |;he institutions, and do 
the job.* Among other things, this means a much wi^er| variety of institutional 
patterns/rather than a swelling of present institution!^ and 41 proliferation of du- 
plicating institutipns. * / \ 

It is within this enlarged framework of assumptions that we face the ques- 
tion of student tuition charges. It takei^ no crystal ball to read the future. The 
decade of deSsion is upon us. We stand toda^, with reference to higher educa- 
tion, where the nation stood a little moreinan a century ago with reference to 
elementary educStion. Horace Mann led the people of America in devising what 
is probably the most revolutiopary invention in human history— the universal ' 
compulsory free elementary ^hool. More widely copied than any other single 
feature of our democracy, it has been the secret weapon of our strength. * 

We have made marked strides toward extending educational opportunity 
through th^ high school years and into the collegiate years, as Robert J. Havig- 
hurst's data have shown.* The progress since 1940 s^ows that for every five 
young people who formerly graduated from high school, seven now graduate;^ 
for every two who entered college, four now enter. 

Free (u>llege the tdtirhdte goal 

But our failures are at least, ^ significant as our successes. Our educational 
institutions— at all levels— have not "been flexible enough, and varied enough, 
and resourceful enough to make sure that two basic desiderata are reached: that 
each youth is motivated to pursue educational opportunities appropriate to his 
talents and interests right up to the limit of his potential; and that every youth 
has the financial ability to complete the studies appropriate to his potential. The 
' two factors of motivatibn and financial ability appear. to be closely interrelated.. 
The principle of the universal compulsory free elementary school can and must 
be adapted to fit the peeds £^d possibilities o| higher education. The nation 
cannot affoM not to do it. . 

Let me lay to on^^ side all problems other fhan the single question of a stu- 
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dent's financial ability to pursue education up to the limits of his own potential. 

;(I owe at least this gesture of deference toward the subject assigned.) Let us in*- 
dicate in passing that there should be v^ry few dropouts at any point on the 
educational ladder. Instead, appropriate diagnosis and counseling should lead , 
to a whole series of points at which students, instead of diropping out of ah in- 
appropriate course of study, are graduated from one which is appropriate. Pos- 
sibly the school-leaving age should be lowered for some, provided education is 
also adapted to make them productive'and useful members of society as their 
studies terminate. Certainly, much more must be done to adapt curriculums in 
the junior high schools and high schools and junior colleges and colleges t6 pro- 
vide constructive terminal points for educa^on as each successive level of po- 
tential is realized, rather than^ continuing to see a stream of failures and discards 
thrown off an assembly line desigtieisolely for the elite. Only by thus factoring 
out the high potential from the median and lower ranges can we salvage the top 
tenth of talent and bring to full fruition that tiny elite on which- democracy's 
full strengtii strategically rests'. Let us suppose, then, that all these basic objec- 
tives.will be achieved— because they must be. 

The question which remains is that of financing the student on his way. 
through education. And on this issue, higher education is as outmoded ias a 
stagecoach in the jet age. More accurately, that single segment of education 
which lies between high school and graduate, school, the segment called the 
college, stands alone in its adherence to nineteenth century financial ideas. I 
cai^not, f^ the Hfe of me, understand why we should regard it as wise sopial 
policy to provide free education through high school, and again sub^stantially 
free education in graduate school, while insisting that in the intervening four 
years of college, a student must pUy through the nose. To the degree that bache- 
lor's and master's candidates are paying the freight for doctoral candidates; the • 
fuzzing of institutional bookkeeping actually hides a venal lapse; but the fact is 

• that from some source or other, graduate students pursuing the Ph.D. pretty 
generally find financial aids which substantially offset tuition charges, making 
graduate work essentially like high school studies— free of tuition cj^arge. But 
not so for thos^ four years o^tindergraduate work. 

Among the more curiou^y aberrant proposals for correction of the situation V 
is that suggested by Seymour Harris, professor of political economy at Harvard. 
Children of the rich and very rich are to be graduated without a burden of debt,- 
while all others must mortgage their futures in order to gefra bachelor's degree. 
Rfofessor Harris correctly drgues^that future earnings are greater when one has 

. : 
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complet4d college; but he is wrong in. using the device of the promissory note 
to cover the investment.' The proper device, one ^hich more accurately meas- 
ures the financial return to ea6h educated iAdividual and more equitably distrib- 
utes the social burden in the light of general Social benefit, is the graduated 
income tax. ) 'i 

Instead of the somewhat mgenious a^df^equently tortuous and not uncom- 

iS|£t for apportioning inadequate schol- 
arship aid or diverting less £t!8iSji^^ku4ent$|^ (rh^aper sch^ls and colleges, and 
instead of long-term loans whiw ^iv^lO^each bride an^poom a dowry of debt 
as they begin tl^eir famili^Aaftl^tO^j^ ^li^ir lioft933» would it not be more 
' equitable and more in.the wtei^rpSootl^of the general public and of each edu- 
cated individual, to rest^the^wtT cj^ iA3Jjru^tion in higher education on the 
graduated income tax? ' Sk"^*'*^ ^ 

, The prototype^of this proposaM^S!*in4ia two of the more distinguished edu-^ 
cational complexes, of the nation --pul^ejbigher education in California and in 
. * New York City. Instead of Insisting that'ttese frefe institutions'should begin 
* to charge tuition, other institutions mi^t^well join us in the defense of the 
|>rinciple and the fact of free higher edupatiOn— free, at least, from tMition 
' charge. As for the indivijlual taxpayer, his increase in earnings resulting from 
^ his college education will enable him to pacy back, through the income tax into 
• . the public treasxiry, many times over ^hat was invested in his behalf by a wise 
; and prudential nation. - ^ . 

I a)rh not arguing for a free ride for anybody who thinks he wants it. Free 
higher education must be accompanied by rigorous academip standards, both at 
admission and in retention. That this can be done is amply demonstrated by the 
. examples I hav^e already cited. ' v 

If some institutions of highei: education* choose not to become part of a 
nationwide network Qf free higher education, I would not object. Let tl^em go 
their way. But do not let them stand in the way of the nation's youth and of the 
nation which depends ojPthat«youth. / 

Th^f^iS a motto which a far-visionedjpiind caused to be inscribed over the 
door through which I go to work every morning. It is a good motto. I commend 
it. "Eruditio populi liberi spes gentium." ' a 
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Our student aid patchwork 
needsj^rastic revision 

by wn-BUR j. bender 



We have had College student aid problems, philosophical and practical, for as 
long as we have had coUege^tudents, and no one has worried very much about 
them, publicly at least, until recently. Certain developments in recent years 
have so inweased the magnitude and central importance of the student aid 
problem nationally, however, that we Can no linger afford to try to cope with 
it in the traditional piecemeal ways. Our present student aid system, if indeed 
it. can be called a "system," is so seriously inadequate, and is about to become 
so grossly .inadequate, that radical changes are necessary. 

The c^ievelopments that now confront us with the necessity of creating an 
adequate national student aid prograih are familiar to all of us* There has been . 
a change in our national mores in the last generation which has made college 
attendance a mass desideratum, something essential for careers and the 
'achievement or maintenance of middle-class status in a society which is aln^ost 
completely middle class in its^feeliiig about itself. There has been an increase 
ii\ the birth rate which has produced a large increase in the absolute number in 
*he age group under IS. These two factors— the absolute increase in the age 
gfoup and the steady increase in the proportion of the group entering college—- 
have combined to produce an extraordinary increasfe in the total nimiber enter- 
ing college, an increase jsvhich will probably continue indefinitely. Furthermore, 
' there has been an alarming increase in the last 15 years in the cost^bf college 
attendance as a result of the explosion of knowledge and the way ^e run our 
institutions of higher learning, and there is no end in 8ig|it to the.upward curve 
of coUegte charges. - . ' . 

The central fact is that we are engaged in this country in a unicjiie, unptece-^ 
dented experiment in mass higher education. We are developing ^ **educatocf ' 
racy," or a "meritocracy," in which college is no longer just an adornment, a 
gilding or civilizing process, or a pathway to learning and the l&Yned profe^- 
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sions— a means of producing a learned derg^y and gentlemen and ruler^y which 
was Harvard's function for 250 years. We have abandoned entirely the idea of 
higher education as something only for an elite, social or economic or intellec- 

^ tual; we have decided, consciously or not, that college is a necessity for every- 
body who wants to be in the main stream of American life. It has become a 
central article of the American creed that college is a good thing. Rightly or 

, wrc^ly the American public has come to have a kind«of mystical faith in the 
valife'ot college, although.we are vague about what college is and how it works ' 
its magic, and we have failed 430 far to translate our belief in the maportance of 
. college into adequate financial support for higher education. 

In fact there is solid basis^or this faith. As our society now functions, col* 
lege education has become intricately interwoven with key>parts of the social 
process and (he meansS^f achieving national goals—with the identification and 
r^niitjnent and distribution of talent; with social mobility; with the m^n- 
tenance of economic productivity and growth; with the management of a highly- 
complicated, advanced technological society ; with our ability to understand and 
handle our world-wide responsibilities; with the prevention of a glut on the labor 
market; with our ability to build some day the great city and achieve the great 
society; with individual understanding and fulftlment. It follows from this that 
the development of a national student aid system which will, provide reasonable 
equality of access to higher education is essential from the point of view both 
of our basic democratic values and of the effective functioning and survival of 
our kind of society. 

ormer aid officer comments 

I want to' comment about certaii^j aspects of the current student aid situa- 
tion in this country" as I have observed it as a former practicing student aid 
officer in one of the less impoverished private colleges. It may simplify matters 
if I indicate my point of view by stating seven brief general propositions: 

. It is high time that we developed in the United States an adequate, compre- 
hensive, national student aid program. 

Leadership in the development of such ^ program should be taken by the 
colleges. < ^ 

' The ultimate goal of national student aid policy should be the removal of the 
iBConomic barriers to higher education! . J^^ j» 

To achieve this goal, large amounts of public hxo^^^^j^kil and state, will 
be needed. ^^^/^^ ""^^ 

The management of the program should be **^¥g^^^^^^* should be 
both public and private, both federal and state. ^ ^^^Sp 
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An adequate student tfid program^ should have a high' priority among the 
various needs of oursociet3MM)mpeting for a share of the national income. 

A high priority is justified primarily by the vital importance for Our kind of 
society of providing mjgcimum e<|lality of access to appropriate higher educa- 
tion for the young. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in this country we have chaos in the 
student aid field. We certainly have no rational, comprehensive, national system, 
or plan or policy. We have hundreds of individual college student aid programs. 
A relatively small number of the richer colleges control a large part of the total 
college financial aid resources, and the great majority of colleges manage with 
grossly inadequate resources antTprograms, financed all too often out of tuition 
income which is badly needed for faculty salaries and other educational costs. 
The typical private college Situation is one in which tmderpaid teachers in a 
struggling institution tre subsidizing underfinanced students. The distribution 
of institutional student aid resources bears no reasonable r^atiQnship to na- 
tional student or institutional needs, and this serioAs imbalance is not corrected 
by student aid programs outside the colleges. In fact these noncoUege programs 
probably worsen the situation. The rifch get richer and the poor get poorer. 

There are slowly growing sources gf student aid outside {he colleges. -We 
have a few state scholarship programs, all quite new and none really adequate. 
We have some federal scholarship prggrams at the graduate or professional level, 
and we have a federal loan-TJ^rogpam. We have some private foundation and 
corporation scholarship programs, such as National Merit and General Motors, 
which are useful but only a drop in the bucket. We have a lot of scholarship 
programs for children of corporation -employees and a lot of local community 
scholarship programs. We have thousands fof small local scholarship and loan 
funds—no one kno^ exactly how many or how much money they produce— 
\ financed by charitable trust funds or by annual fundVraising efforts, of pta's, 
\ women's clubs, fraternal and^eivic organizations^^ and* community groups of 
\ various sorts. We have several private statewide guaranteed bank-loan pro- 
j grams like help (Higher Education Loan Plan) in Massachusetts. And there 
1 are a growing number of commercial insurance and bank programs wnich a^e 
I «ssentially self-help installment-buying or loan programs and probably 
/ shouldn't' be included as student aid since they involve no subsidy. Most im- 
/ portant of all, but often overlooked, is the hidden, ind&criminatory taxpayer's 
/ subsidy to all students in public institutions in the form of low tuition or no 
tuition. _ 

This array of financial aid resources and agencies is impressive, at least for 
its diversity. And the fact that so many people have gotten into thes act says 
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somethii)g^ about the extent and importance of the nepd and the widespread 
a^reness of it. But\the fact is that despite certain beginnings there is no over- 
all planning or coordmationi and no niachinery for undertaking such planning. 
There is, as yet, no really solid definition of the national need» of the present 
and future dimensions of the problem, no aggressive national rational thinldng 
about the problem as a whole an,d how it can best he handled, how to get*the 
total needed resources and use them most effectively in the national context and 
the national interest. ^ ' 

What we have is an uneven patchwork host of separate, relati^j^ small pro- 
grams, each strxiggling^with its owtf special: problems and goals, ajid another 
host of individuals, students, and their families, each also struggling to find his 
way through this largely unmarked jungle' in ord^r somehQw to secure the 
means to finance the college educatioj^ which has become in America the magic 
door to the future for the young. 

I don't want to paint too black a. picture. TBere are*real Values in our pres- 
ent system of private initiative in the financiajl* aid field. This system is the 
product of American experience, and it has helped to make possible the unique 
^ American experiment in mass higher education. Millions of students do go to 
college, after all, far more both absolutely and proportionately than in any^ 
other country, and they manage to pay for it sotoehow. I believe it is sub- 
stantially true, as I said a couple of years ago to a group of visiting Russian 
students. when they asked how many children of peasants and wpfkers there 
were at Harvard, that^in this country no healthy, able;,highly motivated stu- 
dent is deprived of a college education because of purely economic factors. Note 
the qualifying adjectives, however. And what price do we pay for our present 
system in individual, institutional, and social costs? 

Aid system raises questims>/^ * , ^ 

I wish we had a good study of the impact of the present systeffl^n students 
and their families. What pressures and burdens, what distortions of careers and 
lives are caused by it? How does it affecj choice of college, of program,->Qf 
graduate study, of career? How does it affect extracurricular and social life, 
emotional health, what the student gets from his college experience, his rela- 
tionship with his family? How does it affect the student's values, his attitude 
^toward intellectual activity and his college? Does it increase the tendency td 
measure all things in material terms? What is the effect on parents who in- 
creasinglyTJnd themselves mortgaging their whole adult working lives to pay 
for the college educationrof their children? And "how many young people who 
ought to get a college education, in the interests of society, fail to do so because 
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they are not, in the present context, *'abl6 and highly motivated" because of 
* environmental factors including finances? I don't know the answers to' these . 
questions, and the magnitude of the problem may not be so,4great as the ques- 
. tions imply, but that there are unhappy jresults of our present system cannot oe 
denied. ^ 

Certainly it is clear that the present system has undesirable effects on the 
colleges. It imposes .unfortunate limitations on the ability of the colleges, par- 
/ ^ ticularly the private colleges, to ^determine the composition of their student 
bodies. Of course there are also significant noneconomic factors which affect the 
make-up of a college student body, but our inadequate student aid system has a 
major influence, even on the richest colleges, in determining who applies, w^^ 
is admitted, and who comes. There is no American college which has now t« 
student body it would* have if the econpmic barrier were removed; that is, if 
students could apply to^atever college th^ wanted knowing that if admitted 
tl^ would be financed adequately and if the college knew that whatever quali- 
fied student it admitted would be financed. 

The stacked deck in education 

. In ouN society the child of the upper-middle-income and upper-in^fl^lne 
family 'has\he advantage all the way along— in cultural opportunities^in better 
schools, in better preparation and guidance, and in family and group ^expecta- 
tions about college-going (which, 1 suppose, can be a handicap*, also)v \^y give 
him, because of an inadequate taational student aid system, the additional ad- 
vantage of greater access to and greater likelihood of acceptance by and at- 
tendance at the better colleges? This disadvantage of th§ lower-income youth 
becomes even more significant when we observe the growing importance for 
careers of postgraduate professional training ^nd the great differential art^ong ^ 
' colleges in the proportions of their students who continue thOT formal educa- 
tion after college. The able stydent Vho, for economic jreafions, attends a mar- 
ginal college is far less likely than hitfSt^other in a selective college to get ad- 
f vanced training and therefore to have\he maximum opportunity to make 
full use of his talents. / 

The eff^ on th^ colleges, par^icul^y on the more expensive private resi- 
dential colljeg^, is to give them an unuesirably lopsided socioeconomic distribu- 
^ tion in their student bodies. These college tend, more and more to have rela- 
tively homo^BB^ous student bodies drawn largely from middle-income and 
upper-income families, comi^^ from upper-income suburban and private 
schools, and insulated from any redl contact with students from other back- 
grounds. The result is to solidify and perpetuate an unhealthy social stratifica- 
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tion^This systeln simply doesn't square with our democratic viedues ox* with the 
need of our society 4x) keep the road open to^talent wherever found by means of 
equal access to quality educatipn. 

Comparing the Americai;i situation with the situation in what we commonly 
suppose to be less democratic societies elsewhere is ironically instijuctive. In 
class-ridclpn England, ior ilistance, about 80 per cent of the students! at Oxford 
and Csimbridge receive scholarship gnints^^and I suppose that in most "Eiiropeaii 
universities the percentage of scholarship holders is in that range or higher. Yet 
at Harvard, which has one of the largest percentages of students receiving 
scholarship assistance of any American college, only 26 per cent of the under- 
graduates receive scholarship grants from the college and perhaps another 10 
per cent get help from outside sources, usually the National Merit Scholarship. 
Program or the General Motors Scholarship Plans. 

The problem has importance not only for the socioeconomic make-up of col- 
lege student bodies but also for the very survival of many private colleges aftd 
the future strength of the private sector in higher education. As tmtion in 
private colleges generally is for<red up rapidly in order to finactice rapidly rising 
educational budgets, the less strong— or at least the financially less strong- 
colleges find themselves forced also to push their tuition charges to levels which 
threaten to price them out of the student market in order to compete in the in- 
creasingly cutthroat market for college teachers. Ambitious families may be 
willing to make great sacrifices to educate their children iii "prestige" colleges, 
but if the choice is between a nonprestige <;ollege with high tuition and a much 
less expensive public institution, the decision is usually easy. 

We are faced with the probability, unless somiething Is done, of an alarming 
development in the private sector of American higher education: at one end of 
the speitj;^ the richer private institutions will Survive by catering largely to 
a homogeneouilllipcr-income group^ and at the other end the poorer private 
colleges will go bankrupt in droves. Perhaps some of these colleges ought to dis- 
appear, but if <we look upon private institutions as a valuable part of our total 
higher eductition' resources, and if we agree that in any case it Is necessary to 
expand these resources greatly in the next decade, allowing many potentially 
useful colleges to disappear is hardly in the national interest. Furthermore, if 
private colleges and universities are valuable in. terms of society's needs, how 
' do wo Justify large subsidies from public funds to all students attending public 
Institutions, whether they Heed help^)r nbt, while we deny such assistance to 
needy students in private institutions, when i^h subsidies would strengthen 
our entire higher education enterprise by helping useful private Institutions to 
survive? Our ^present system is, in effect, f orcinjfc more and more students to at- 
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tend public institutions. Actually we might save the taxpayer some money if, 
by an adequate student aid program, we lessened the need for bu^ng new 
public college facilities. * * " 

One possible answer to this problem is to have the private coUejges increase 
their own financial aid resources to the point at which they can do what is 
needed for survival and for securing the kinds of student bodies'they wint. This, 
I fear, is not likely to happen, and I cite in evidence the college I know best. 
Harvard. • 

In the 10 years from 1950 to W60 when I was chairmap of the Harvard Col- 
lege scholarship committee, the endowed student aid capital funds of the com- 
mittee grew from $9,989,291 to $26,689,361. These funds increased in one dec- 
ade by an amount almost twice as large ^ the total reached in the first 316 
years of Harvard's history. My guess is that Harvard has more capital funds 
for student aid than any other college in the world (although a few small col- 
leges may have more endowm^t per capita) and more student aid endowment 
than the total endawment of 9 out of 10 American colleges. Yet at the end of a 
decade of fantastic growth of its student aid resources. Harvard was giving 
scholarship assistance to almost exactly the same percentage of its students (26 
per cent) as it was 10 years earlier. In fact it gave to scholarship holders sigr 
nificantly 1^ help in proportion to the total cost of a Harvard education in 
1960 than in 1950 and required a much larger self-help contribution from the 
student. Considerably fewer students were coming to Harvard from the bottqfei 
half of the national income scale in 1960 than in 1950.. 

If tHe richest college^ in the worid found itself worse off, in terms of its 
ability to help its students finance their education, at the enc| of a decade of 
unparalleled increase of its student aid resources, what -is the outlook for that 
college in the decade ahead, assuming a continuation of the upward spiral of 
college charges? More important, is there, realistically, any prospect that other 
colleges with less affluent And loyal graduates can possibly do what they want 
and need to do about expanding- their student aid resources in the sixties? Re- 
member that there probably will be a doubling in the total absolute number of 
college students in the next few years, as well as further increases in college 
chalrges, md we will need vast additions to our national student aid resources 
just to maintain our present inadequate level of assistance. 

Private support for colleges will, one hopes, continue to grow through in- 
crease4 alumni, business, and community support, but the needs of student aid 
programs must compete for the college dollar with other institutional needs— 
for buildings, larger faculty salaries, and increasingly expensive libraries and 
'^haesLTch facilities and programs. If I know how college administrators operate, 
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student aid programs will not receive top pnbrity in this competition. 

Furthermore there is no assurance that tfie national need would be served 
equitably, even if the student aid resources in tiie hands of the colleges were to 
be greatls^ increased— particularly if, as is livery/ these resources were concen- 
trated in the hands of the 76 to 100 selective colleges which now have most of 
this money. No single institution can be expected t<x i^e its student aid funds 
directly in the national interest because it can't .ertvision or encompass the 
' . national interest except in terms of * 'what is best fo* General Motors is best 
for the country." The individual college inevitably uses its resources, more or 
less broadly or imaginatively,, to serve its own institutibnkl interests, as it de- 
fines them, which may not coincide exactly with the national interest. For in- 
stance, the present group of selective colleges is fishing largely^ija the same pool 
and competing with each other for the same select group of students. The com- 
• petition, incidentally, can be a lot of fun in the good American spoking tradi- 
tion—let's see who can grab the prize scholar-swimmer in WinnetkaSaway from 
Yale. But these colleges can't reach down very far into the underprivileged 
areas of our society. Practically all the scholarship candidates for any pn^ of 
these selective colleges are applying to other similar colleges b\bo and wHl gp 
somewhere to college in any case. The scholarship candidates for these col- 
leges include only a handful of people from the lowest income group, j \ 

An ideal answer to aid problems 

The only good answer is to have a national student aid program of such^ 
ft dimensions and such flexibility that everyone— students, families, teachers and ^ 
guidance peopl6, and the general public— will know that any properly qualified , 
student can go to dollege: without undue financial strain. Think what the ex- 
istence of such an image, such expectations, m the public mind would dp to 
simplify all the problems I have been discussing. ^ , 

The problem of college costs may seem at first to have little to d^ with stu- 
dent aid, but it cannot be ignored in any realistic discussion of the problem. If; 
only college charges could be somehow stabilized, or at least held to an increase 
no greater than inflation, it would greatly simplify the problem. Conceivabjy^ ' 
then, the largely private student aid system we now haVb might in'timfl jjow 
big enough to do the job reasdnably adequately^although the impending large 
absolute increase, in the number of college students makes even this dbubtful. 

As everyone knows, college charges have gone up at a fantastic rate in re- 
cent years, more rapidly than the costs of any othiar , goods or services, except 
possibly medical, and hospital caYe. In the selective private colleges a 400 per 
cent increase since the war is about par for the course. At the public institu- 
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tions, the taxpayer ha« paid for ipuch of the increase in costs, but here also 
tuition and fees, and board and y^om charges have been going up to the point 
where some of the public institutions are now worrying about the effects of 
high costs on the make-up of their student bodies. Inadequate as many of the 
private college financial aid programs are, the public university programs are 
generally even more inadequate. At least at the largely residential state univer- 
sities, realization is growirig of the need to develop strong student aid programs 
if these universities are to discharge their responsibilities to their constituencies 
properly. The growing realization of a common problem and a common concern 
in this area with the private institutions will, one hopes, help to bring about 
' common action by public and private institutions and greatly streng^then the 
effort to develop a good* national program. 

MtLst college cost so much? 

The reason for the recent rapid rise* in college charges is not entirely clear^^^ 
at least not to me. Inflation is one factor, of course, but tuition charges have 
gone up f\r more than inflation would justify. One factor is much-needed.higher 
faculty salkrifiSk^hut^lgn at all proportionately with tuition. 

Another yfisRa^r is the proliferation of admiritotration and swVices and the in- 
crease in the complexity, magnitude, and cost of university research. Yet these 
factors do not fully explain what has happened! There is no satisfactory system 
of cost accounting in the universities, so no one can e^tplain satisfactorily what 
has happened and why. Perhaps./t is all justifiable, but before the colleges can 
ijf{ good conscience ask for massi^re increases in public support of student aid 
programs and higher education in general they must make sure their own houses 
' are in order and that there isn't significant waste and inefficiency in their op- 
erations through outmoded methods of instruction, inefficient use of buildings 
and other resources, inefficient daily and yearly calendars,, unduie proliferation 
of courses and serviced, and competitive and unjustified overlapping of pron' 
grams. They must make sure, in other words, that there aren't significant in- 
ternal economies to be made and that the educational enterprise cannot be 
carried on less expensively, and perhaps even more effectively, by selective 
pruning and shrewd Qod imaginative planning. They should at les^st be no less 
sensitive than United Stat^ Steel to their responsibility to the public to keep 
prices down. 

A special aspect of the cost problem which affects primarily the' university 
colleges -that is, the colleges which are parts of universities rather than discrete 
undergraduate ipstitutions -has troubled me increasingly in recent years. 
Pretty clearly, in such colleges undergraduates are helping to finance a lot of 
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Te&\\:^ thBt ^ }B^^ perhaps impo^VtL^^^^ 
peculiar joint-cost institutiontwQhjiou^y^'M^ 
a Ph.D. candidate in chemistry than it does^^ -eclui^i^^iSW'^^ 
majoring tn English. Yet graduate students normally pay lowpr-j< 
higher— tuition charges than undergraduates. '^>^i^'V 
la it justifiable to ask iindergraduates to finance not only the coot ot thdr 
^wn education but also the cost of research and the education of future factdty 
and the regiment of i^b-D.'s, lyiany of whom (especially those in science) go on 
to high salaries in business and government? The /realistic answer probaibly is: 
^ ''Who is going to.pay for these thitfgs if the un^rgraduate doesn't, sfl^ don't ask 
embarrassing questions about who is subsidizmg whom." Furthermore the un- 
dergraduate presumably benefits from being in an institution where research 
and graduate u(^ruction are being carried on, although this becomes increas- 
ingly questionable as those faculty members Who are most deeply involved in 
research and graduate instruction pay less and less attfention to undergraduate 
education. It would be interesting to know how these costs break down and 
who is paying for what, even if it is impossible to dO anything about it. 

The last point suggests another observation about our peculiar Topsy-like 
educational system. If one looks at the whole process from nursery school to 
Ph.D., one sees free education universally available at public expense through 
grade 12. Graduate education in graduate schools of arts and sciences is be-> 
coming almo^ free in the'senpe that at least in the best graduate sdhools there 
is so <t}^uch fellowship m^ney available that only a small ininority of students 
" pay th^ir own way, and these fellowships are generally awarded without re|(ard 
to the recipient's need. What is the logic of giving to the future Pl^.D. free fedu- 
cation from grades 1 to 12 and from the A.B. to the Ph,D. while charging him 
through the nose for grades .12 to 16 (and if he does get help in his undergraduate 
years, tailoring it rigidly to his need) when this is all one continlio^is process? 

I am bemused algo by those who advocate matssive loans as the chief device 
for financing a student's college education on the grounds that this education is 
an investment which in^r^ases the individual student'^' earning power and 
therefore he ought to pay for it happily throughout his life. Yet I have never 
heard one of these gentlemen advocate large Ipans for Ph.D. candidates (or 
secondary school students either for that matter) even though by their own 
figures th^,Pli,JEj).'s average, earning power is considerably greater than the av- 
erage A.B.'d. - 

Curiously, in the professional schools othfer than arts and sciences and pos- 
sibly divinity -that is, in the graduate medical, dental, law, architecture, and 
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businesa schools— there is refitively iittle fellowship money. Why? Is t^ere a 
belief that lawyers, doctors', and architects will earn* more money than the 
Ph.p.'s and therefore don't nied it? Is there a feeling that therais sopaetWng 
more rigjiteons or moral or socially useful about the Ph.D.? I am willjng to ad- 
mit that business and law stuflents are less worthy of support thati graduate 
students of arts and sciences (fion't ask me why)^but I tod it difficult to see 
why the future architect or doctor or social worker ianjt morally and socially as 
deserving of support as the futiire chemistry Ph.D. Yet we don't begin to have 
the student aid resources in the ^edical schools that we have in th,e good gradU-? 
ate schools of arts and sciences despite, the much longer and more experisive 
training required of the doctor. This is, in niy opinion, an important factor in 
the relative decline in recent years in the quantity and quality of medical school 
candidates and another illustration of the illogical, unplanned, ad hoc, patch- 
work nature of our total student aid prbgram in tlris country. Perhaps the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service ought to coftcern itself with the whole; ran^e of student . 
aid from secondary school through all the prof^onal schools. But if anyone 
thmks there is undesira]ble competition ftmohg the collegfe for the "corhpeti- 
tiVeV scholarship candidates, he oufeht to takeli look at the dog-eat-dog compe- 
tition among the graduate schools for tHe prestige Plf J), candidates. 
\ I suppose the impli&tion of wl;iat I have been saying is that in terms of 
lohg-rarige social goals, all higher educatipn ought to bfe free. I am not yet will- 
ing t^go quite that far because I do not see how this could be accomplished 
without destroying the freedom o^the private colleges, and I believe ^hat it is 
vitally important to maintain a strong private sector in our total system -of 
higher educatioii. The practical problem,_tO me,^is how to develop a national 
financial aid program ythich will minimize, the (economic bdrrijers to higher edu- 
cation while enabling the private institutions to suryiv^ and contribute ais free 
and independent colleges. 

There will be many tough problems to splve if We dp develop some kind of 
coordinated national student aid program financed to a sigfnificant degree by 
public funds. Many of these problems we face now, of course, but since hundreds 
of separate authorities and individuals are making decisions about them, the 
risks of bad decisions aren't so serious. 

All student aid programs share a central problem which would become acute 
if government funds were involved: which college stddents should receive sup- 
port, particularly in a period when we are moving towacd^a, situation in which 
60 p^r cent of the young contifiue their education beyond piide 12. ^ould it be 
the top 6 per cent in academic ability as measured by the uflual. indices Or the 
top 10 per cent, or 26 per cent, or everybody who can get into college (as in the 
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state institutions)? What we do to equalize educational opportunity for the 
disadvantaged groups— the Negroes, slum dwelliersr "poor whites/' and other 
yojung people from culturally* deprived backgrounds who aren't likely to show 
' up well on the normal Indices of acadfemic promise? What do we do about 
regional differences in quality of schooling and apparent academic ability? How 
broadly shall we define college? Do we include junior cblleges and various kinds 
of technical and vocational and cultural training beyond grade 12? How do we 
decide what kind of higher education is socially useful and worth siifbsidizihg? 
And how do we decide who should go to college at all? Aren't therfe increasing 
numbers of young people going to college as a result of social presS^ores who 
should npt be in collegie? ' * » ' 

Aid without strings 

There is the danger that we willnse government funds to express transitory 
or politically determined ideas of what is in the national interest, as to some 
extent we' do now by in effect bribing students to enter certain fields such as 
science or engineering or foreign languages or guidance or teaching. It seems to 
me essential that we avoid using a financial aid program to influence or to \\rj^)l^j 
except in the broadest way, the individual's freedom to choose his college, pr4r 
gram, and career. A poet is at least as valuable as a chemist, and we should ndt 
use the power of the purse or big government to puslr people ariound unduly^'^ 
their decisions about their lives. Similarly there is the' danger of interference 
with the freedom of institutions and individuals by loyalty oaths or political 
tests. In other words, can we have a publicly supported national student aid 
program without dangerous interference with the freedom, independence, and 
diversity of higher education and the freedom of individuals to develop in their 
own way? « * ' ^ 

Then there is the interesting question of how teasy we should make it to 
finance college education. How much self-help should be expected, how, much 
sacrifice by the studentand his family? How do we measure need? Isn't it good 
for peoi)le to struggle, within limits, to pay for their own education? Isn'^; this a 
good test of motivation? Do we value enough what is made available too easily? 
And how do we adjust stipends to the great variations in college charges? 

In conclusiorl, I want to say as forcibly as I can that I believe that ^e statld 
now at a critical point at which radical action is necessary.'We are in the midst 
of a period of change which is appallingly ra{)id when viewed against the Jong, 
slow, conservative history of American higher education ; change not planned or 
- ' foreseen but forced on us by events over which we have no control— by deep 
^ s6cial trends in birth rates and the national mores about college and by stagger- 
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j ing aind permanent increaseain^the cost of operating a higher education enterprise 
' •whick has become fantastically complex and expenedve— but not too expensive 
to be ^ffiid.for by an affluent America which has solved the problem of-produc- 
tion. Vf^ have toji^^ove from programs and institi^tions and ways of doing things 
which ha vd served us not too badly until recently to other ways of doing things 
.—and mdi^ve quickly before we are overwhelmed. And we have to find new re- 
' sources ai\d; new ways of doing things without destroying the values we now ^ 
havq— the Values ot diversity, of independence, of freedom, to experim^t,'of 
personal responsibility arid willingness to sacrifice, and of reward for high mpti- 
. vation. Thi^ will reqi^ire cooperative thinking and planning and atction. Com- 
^ plete laissezl-faire and institutional free competition are no longer adequate. ^ 
John M.iStalnakerTias spoken eloquently about the virtues of private enter- 
ptise in theptudent aid field, and I agree with almost everything hxtsffys, al- 
though I >vialh l^e had spoken Equally elpquenJlSr al)out the deficiencies of private . 
eni^rprise iri. this field, deficiencies which he is sotvell aware.| The genius of - 
America is a pluralist genius, "the mixture o( public and private activity in somp 
kind of pragptidtic balance. If an adequate rational student aid program financeid 
entirely, or largely, fjrdm private soiirces were possible, I would strongly favor 
it. Probably almost all of us worry, as I do, about the expansion of government 
activity\in higher educatioft, eten though we may believe it is essential and ini 
/ eyitable. JNfevertheless the magnitude and the impotence of.student aid needs 
is so great that I see no possibility of finding the required resoiMrces other than 
. by a very great expansion of public support, federal and state. To get some 
sense of th^ discrepancy between p^vate and public resources, we have only to 
compare thjp New York State ScholarshipJProgram, which^will apparently soon 
be spending $65 million a yeai* in one state alone,'ite:h the largest of the private 
natibnal scholarship prograixi3, "National Merit, winch paid about $3.45 million 
in 1961 to scholarship holders and colleg:es. The (Sufestion have we the wiscjom^ 
to shape public programs in such a way th^t thejnfljiH not endanger some of the" 
basic values of higher education and a Ire^ fiiQcjety? 

Colleges should take the lead • . . 

• As I said earlier, I believe that the college should take the lead in trying to 
.develop an adequate national student aid program. This does not mean that 
such a f)rogUni should be shaped exclusively by the colleges. There are others, 
in federal ^nd state government and in foundations and private financial aid 
programs who have much to contribute and should be^involved (certaihly in the 



» See pp. 62-65. 
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pBBe ot the government they must be involved), particularly if we aflsunie that 
the program of the futiire ypW be a mixed program, in the American tradition, 

' involving public and priva^^-and state and federal resources and administration. 
All wisdom about student aid problems does not reside in the cblleges. 

. in fact on^ jniist face frankly the question of whether the colleges ^re capa- 
ble of talking 'leajdership In, or ev^n contributing 'significantly to, the develop- 
ment oijL national student aid piiograpi. The record so far is not encouraging in 
view of the typical particufarism and competitive local attitudes of the colleges 
ip the stud^t aid -an^ other— areas. Part of this unpromising record, howevei', 
Is attributable to th6'relativ«ly recent emergence of the student aid prQbl^m on 
its prop'er scale and to tfe resulting relatively recent 'emergence of full-time, 
professional financial .-^id officej^ in the colleges- There are still too few college 

' finanqial ai^ officers, and particularly too few ^ood ones. What is the quality, 
the l^vel of competence or distinction, the status irt the academic comrnimity of 
college |inancial aid officers? How many of us arp competent to look at the prob- 
lem as a whole, to think nationally, to do the kind of, sophisti^ted, high-level 
analysis oTsocial, economic, and political factors which is needed? And how4s it 
to be dbne— through what mechanisms of in^estig^tion^ recommendation, and. 
implemfentation ? 

Mv final question is: can and should the Cohege Scholarship Service assiftne 
' leadership, as spokesman for ide colleges, in shaping, a national student aid 
program, and if so how should it go about it, and if not who else can and should 
do it? I hope»we will attempt earnestly to find the answer to this urgent* ques- 
tion. \ 
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